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hat would you give to make 
Mother's burdens lighter . .. to 
see her keep the pink in her cheeks, the 
merry twinkle in her eye . . . to hear 
her sing gay little snatches of song? . . . 


“A happy heart goes all the day 
but a sad one tires in a mile’ 


How true these words are! .. . True 
happiness comes from within, and a 
happy heart surmounts all obstacles. 
eee Of course you want to give her 
more happiness . . . to relieve her as 
muchas possible from drudgery.And one 
of the greatest ways to do this is by 


emancipating her from the pump 


handle. Give her fresh, sparkling 


running water, piping hot, that routs 
immediately the grease devils from 
dirty dishes . .. or crystal cold, that 
slakes the thirst as nothing else can. 
An unlimited supply of water for wash- 
ing clothes snowy white on wash day 
... and for baths for the whole family 
any night or morning. ¢ ¢ ¢ By instal- 
ling running water you do yourself a 
good turn too, for you are liberated 
from pumping gallon after gallon of 
water for thirsty cattle and livestock. 
Just turn a tap, and water under pres- 


sure gushes forth. 


THE DELCO WATERBOY... Only $75 


Never before has it been so easy 


A HAPPY HEART 


ZZ) 


ALL THE DAY 


to have running water. Delco deep well 
pump prices have been drastically re- 
duced in keeping with the times. Delco 
shallow well pumps are priced as low 
as $75 f. o. b. factory. e e e All Delco 
Water Systems are sturdy, rugged... 
with super quality built in. They oper- 


‘ate year in and year out with scarcely 


any attention. You can install the 

pump you require immediately and pay 

for it on exceptionally liberal terms. 

Write or clip the coupon for full 

details. Deleo Appliance Corporation, 

Dept. G-27, Rochester, New York. 
* * * 


Delco Appliance Corporation 
Dept. G-27, Rochester, N. Y. 


I’mtired of pumping. Details please about Delco 
Water Systems. 


Name 


R.F.D 





Town 





County State 


Check here if you want information on 
© Delco-Light Plants O Delcogas 
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THE HOME WATERIZED IS THE HOME MODERNIZED 











Let’s have a SHOWDOWN 


on this matter of 





Wirn all the conflicting claims pub- 
lished about tires, it is obvious that mislead- 
ing statements are being made. The only 
conclusion that you as a tire buyer can draw 
is that either we are misrepresenting Fire- 
stone products, or that a certain mail order 
house is not telling the truth about theirs. 
Both can’t be right—one or the other is mis- 
leading the public by their comparisons, 

Firestone, in their advertising, only make 
comparisons that can be easily verified by 
the customer before buying tires. To attempt 
to substantiate the comparisons made by this 
mail order house, it would be necessary to 
go into a laboratory and employ experts. 

The very reason that the comparisons 
made in Firestone advertising enable you to 
get the facts yourself, makes it unnecessary 





See for yourself sections 
cut from various tires. 


TIRE COMPARISONS 


for Mr. Firestone to make affidavit on the 
truth of his statements or to file any com- 
plaint with the Federal Trade Commission, 
and then advertise it, in an attempt to lead 
the public to believe his statements were true. 


Mr. Firestone doesn’t ask you to accept 
comparisons about Firestone Tires and spe- 
cial brand mail order tires until you see the 
facts yourself, All we ask is that you make 
your own comparison. 

Your Firestone Dealer has cross sections 
cut from special brand mail order tires pur- 
chased from stocks of mail order house and 
Firestone Tires—no “tricky” or misleading 
comparisons. See him today and make your 
own comparisons for Quality, Construction, 


and Prices. YOU and YOU ALONE be the 
judge! 





























COMPARE CONSTRUCTION 
4.50-21 Tire 
Firestone our PeAcertaim 
Gives You = ee 
More Rubber Vol., cu. in.| 168 159 
More Weight, ibs. . .| 17.93 | 15.48 
More Width, inches. . . .|| 4.75 | 4-73 
More Plies at Tread... .- & 5 
Same Thickness, inch . .| .610 | .610 
Same Price ...... -| $5.15 | $5.15 






































Double Guarantee—fEvery tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries 
Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Serv- 
ice Dealers and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 


*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as mail 
order houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not identify the 
tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires 
under his own name. Firestone puts his name on EVERY tire he makes, 














COMPARE PRICES 




























































































Fs 
| 
OLDFIELD COURIER ANCHOR TYPE 
TYPE TYPE Super Heavy Duty | 
KA A KA | 
Our Certain Our Our Certain Our Our Certain Our 
Dealers’ Special Dealers’ Dealers’ Special Dealers’ Dealers’ Special Dealers’ 
Size Cash Brand Cash Size Cash Brand Cash Size Cash Brand Cash 
Price Mail Or Price Price Mail Or- Price Price Mail Or- Price 
Each der Tire Per Pair Each der Tire Per Pair Each der Tire Per Pair 
Each Each Each | 
4.40-21 $4.98 |$4.95| $9.60 | 30x3% $3.97 |$3.98| $7.74 |4.50-20 $8.55 |$9.00| $16.70 | 
4.50-21 5.69 5.69] 11.20 | 31x4 6.98 6.98 13.58 4.50-21 8.75 9.20 16.96 
4.75-19 6.65 | 6.68] 12.90 | 4.40-21 4.55 | 4.55] 8.80 | 7-19 , 
5.00-20 7.10 | 7.10] 13.80 | 4.50-21. 5.15 | 5.15] 9.96 | 475-19 9-70 |10.25) 18.90 
|) 7-90 | 7.90] 15.30 | 5.25-21 7.75 7.75! 2§.00 |4.75-20...._. 210.2§ |10.75 19.90 
5.25-21 8.57 8.55] 16.70 5.00-20 21.2§ {11.75 21.90 
6.00-20H.D. | 21.50 |11.50| 22.30 Firestone 5.25-21.___ 12.95 |13.65| 25.30 
BATTERIES 550k... 13.70 (14.35 26.70 
H. D. TRUCK TIRES 6.00-20_____. 15.20 |15.95| 29.50 
30x5 17.95 |17.95| 34.90 Firestone Service Dealers sell and agvvtgn se 6.50-20.______ 27.415 |17.95 33.30 
32x6 29.75 _|29.75] 57.90 | Silimake you an allowance for your old bat- |7.00-21___| 20.2§ [22.90] 39.20 
| All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low tery. Drive in and see the EXTRA VALUE. All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 

















Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Community and See for 
Yourself Sections Cut from Various Tires—Compare Quality—Construction—and Price! 











An enlarged repro- 
duction of this 
photograph, suitable 
for framing will be 
mailed upon request 
— Oakland Motor 
Car Co., Pontiac, 
Michigan 


W 
MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 
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LITTLE VARIATIONS MEAN SO MUCH 
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Of course, the smallest variation in baby’s 
weight is extremely important to mother— 
and to the whole family, for all that. But did 
you know that little variations in dimensions 
are just as important to us in building fine 
motor cars? 

The diameter of the piston pins we fit into your 
engine may vary only three ten-thousandths 
of an inch from our rigid standards, or about 
one eighth of the thickness of this sheet of 
paper. And the accuracy of our instruments is 
tested several times daily against gauges meas- 
uringtooneone-hundred-thousandthofaninch. 


Precision almost equally fine helpsusto balance 
every moving part in your car. With a special 
“blinker machine” we may peep 3,000 times 
per minute at, for instance, a moving valve 


OAKLAND 8 


Bodies by j c Fisher 





spring and so inspect it as though it were at 
rest. Another machine spins an engine crank- 
shaft into a blur and then shows us by a 
moving finger of light whether it will run 
smooth and true in your motor. And into 
each motor we place a “matched set” of pistons 
and connecting rods, exactly equal in weight. 
And on through flywheel, clutch, propeller- 
shaft and wheels, we carry this same balance. 
Even the tires are balanced so they'll stop in 
any position and stay there! 


Are we carrying precision and careful work- 
manship to extremes at Oakland this year? 
Well, perhaps. But, as we see more and 
more people buying our cars, and the evident 
pride they are taking in them, we feel that 
our extra effort has been well worth while. 
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rates in exactly ten years comes this 

month. Unfortunately, it’s an in- 
crease, but fortunately, it affects only a 
handful of Our Folks. 

This is an increase of the rate to sub- 
scribers in Canada, making it 75 cents a 
year, precisely three times the rate this 
side of the border. The reason is the new 
Canadian tariff duty of 15 cents a pound 
on magazines, which is added to the 
postage rate, which was already 
much higher than in the United 
States. 

We are sorry about it, friends 
in Canada, but your govern- 
ment does not welcome U. S. 
magazines, and this magazine 


Ts E first change in our subscription 


whether we like it or not. 
ze Z 


F. F. A. Manual went out 
rapidly, and we now have the 


COvER DESIGN . orl a 
is classed with the others, CAN WE UNDERSELL Russia? 
POOLS AND STEPPING STONES 


“~ CLOTHES FOR THE CHILDREN . 
HE second edition of the STRAINED VEGETABLES 
RECONCILIATION 

third revised edition ready. CHORES AS A CASH CROP 
The price is the same as al- HeartBREAK Hitt Part J 





—— 





| Witmer Atkinson, Founder8 Editor, 1877-1920 
ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Gditor 














in this country. You will see that his 
reply is kind of mixed. He says that 
some of us who can grow cheap wheat 
will continue to do it, but that a number 
of high-cost growers will have to get out, 
and leave the field to those who can com- 
pete with the Russians. 
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HIS month’s cover picture is by an 

artist new to this magazine. Mr. 
Bolden brought in a sketch of a parade, a 
year ago, that we liked, and after we had 
tried several ideas, he produced this in- 
teresting drawing of the autogiro at the 
airport with the crowd around it. It’s 
quite out of the ordinary. 

Of course you know by now what the 
autogiro is, and how it flies. Lots of 
people think that this is the type of ma- 

chine we will all be going about 
in, ten years hence. It’s reason- 
ably safe, where the small air- 
plane of the ordinary type is 
PAGE too blamed unsafe. 
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rather more space than 


by S. Y. Caldwell and L.C. Hill 9 usual in this issue. Besides 


ways, 15 cents per copy, AMY wuar PicrURES AND WHY? 


quantity to any address. Please 
send cash with order, as this 
eliminates all bookkeeping and 


concerned. 


eh) 2 


30 years. 


Mr. Snow is the dean of crop PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR . 
statisticians in this country, ODD MENTION 


member of a great grain house 

in Chicago, technical man on ; 
our own advisory staff, and operator with 
us of an important crop-reporting service. 
Also, he is not unknown in Chicago 
politics, otherwise they would have been 
worse. So we’re told. 

In short, B. W. is one of those people 
who know what it’s all about, and that is 
why I asked him to say what he really 
thought about the future of wheat growing 
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STARVATION DISEASES . 
saves money for everybody SEVEN-POINT POULTRY HOUSES . 
THIS AND THAT FOR ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
z 2 HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD . 
OU all know B. W. Snow, FACIAL EVIDENCE Poem in Prose 
or at least you know him if GAMES FOR THE FOURTH 
you have had anything to do RgecREATION FOR YouR CHILD 
with grain-growing in the last CANNING GREEN BEANS 
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by Marguerite Harper and Lilian Hughes 17 
by Dr. Willard H. Wright 18 
by Grif McKay 20 _ select one, and register it for 
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by Clarissa Whittelsey 10 Mr. Snow, who gets such a nice 

by Lillian Boynton Storms 
and Other Editorials 12 on page 18, dealing with starva- 

and Other Topics in Season 13 tion diseases of stock. Stock- 
_ by Kenneth Payson Kempton 14 men read. It is the real stuff. 


11 write-up above, Dr. W. H. 
Wright contributes the article 


2 e 
OUR farm name—don’t for- 
get that we will help you 


99 you so that there will be the 
smallest possible chance of 


= . 
by Tim Webb 25 another farm with the same 
by Walt Mason 25 name in the same county. 
by Elsie Duncan Yale 28 
by Edith Dizon 29 send it along anyway. We can 


If the farm is already named, 


take care of 100,000 registries 


by Ellen Saverley Peters 30 ; th t 60 
: by Our Humorists 34 a 
(While We Think of It) 36 
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MAN in Illinois writes me 

that corn will be a dollar a 

bushel by the end of this month. I doubt 

it, but certainly it does look as if prices 
should advance. 

Anyway, I hope everybody will keep a 

cheerful face, a fighting spirit, and com- 

lete faith in agriculture. If you don’t 

lieve the farming business is a good place 

to be right now, ask a few city people 
what they think. 

The Editor 
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Our Business Method 2imunos: putts no ewindles, 

chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 


and who can stop after saying it. 


The Farm Journal! is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers two Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 


years for 50 cents, one year twenty-five cents; in Philadelphia and Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; spirit of fair play. 
Farm Journal.’”’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


foreign countries, two years $1.00, Canada; two years $1.50. 
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Published Monthly by 
P. E. WaRD, President 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this . 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling di 
and honorable business men, nor pay the ts of honest bankrupts. 
247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors This offer holds good one month after the transactiom causing the 


Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; complaint. ; 
In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 


bet ween subscribers 


Always say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At the first sign of trouble .. . 
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LISTERINE .. instantly 


HENEVER the flesh is broken by a scratch, 
cut, sting, or burn, douse on full strength 
Listerine immediately. 

This pleasant precaution may spare you serious 
trouble. For when the flesh is broken, dangerous 
disease germs enter the wound. Unchecked, they 
may cause serious infection. 

Listerine combats infection because when used 
full strength it kills germs in 15 seconds. Even 
the virulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus germ) 
and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid germ) are killed 


by it, in counts ranging up to 200,000,000. 

Possessing this amazing germicidal power, Lis- 
terine is nevertheless a safe, non-poisonous, and 
pleasant germicide to use. It soothes the painful 
areas, and heals the tissue. 

Keep a bottle always handy in your bathroom 
cabinet and in case of accident, use it freely. If 
the wound looks dangerous call your physician. 
He is your best friend in time of trouble. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
U.S. A. 


Soothes, heals, combats infection 
KILLS GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


THE 


FARM JOURNAL 





Drilling in 1931 wheat on the Russian “Gigante” state farm; an American tractor drawing five Russian-built drills 
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HE question is 
whether the 
Farm Board in- 


sistence that the 
United States wheat 
acreage must be re- 
duced, before there 
can be a profitable 
domestic price range 
in this country, is 
based upon sound 
reasoning. Much depends upon the answer to that question. 

It is easy to say without reflection that we must grow less 
wheat, without considering what such a change in system 
means, in terms of individual farms, and the lives of individual 
families. It is just as easy to reject the idea, arguing that 
private action will not, and governmental power can not, ever 
bring it about. 

Whichever side of the argument one takes, the fact that the 
Farm Board has declared itself, for the last twelve months, on 
the side of reduction to a domestic basis, can not be ignored. 

The Farm Board is operating under an Act which specifies 
four things which it shall attempt to do in an effort to control 
and stabilize marketing of farm products. These are by (1) 
minimizing speculation; by (2) preventing wasteful distribution; 
by (3) organizing co-operative associations and by (4) preventing 
and controlling surpluses through orderly production and dis- 
tribution. 

Apparently the Farm Board accepted the order in which these 
directions were named as the relative measure of their impor- 
tance, and the efforts for 1, 2 and 3 not having brought con- 
spicuously successful results, it is now relying upon number 4. 

The theory upon which instruction number 4 is based is 
economically sound. It is merely a restatement of the law of 
supply and demand. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that it should 
have taken two years of time and the loss of many millions of 
dollars in experimentation to bring number 4 into first place as 
the fundamental factor in the problem assigned to the Farm 
Board. 


Continuous Surpluses Not Provided For 


HE Marketing Act tacitly recognizes the existence of a 

surplus of wheat above domestic consumptive requirements 
as the cause of the trouble, but the acquiring of an existent 
surplus by a government-controlled and financed corporation 
does not take care of or provide a consumptive use for a recurring 
surplus from coming crops. The Marketing Act did not, in 
fact, appear to anticipate a series of surplus wheat harvests; 
certainly it did not supply any machinery for dealing with them. 

Still less did the Marketing Act appear to foresee that wheat 
surpluses might be world-wide. And yet it seems that the 
world glut ought to have been foreseen. “The basis for it is very 
simple, so simple that it requires neither time nor money to 
put one’s finger on it. It lies in a world wheat acreage, which 
under present conditions of acre-yield in the various countries 
insures more wheat than the bread-eating population of the 
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As it wheat surpluses in Canac a, Australia and the 
Argentine were not hanclicap enoush, here comes 


Soviet Russia with an old-time [lod of cheap wheat 


By Bernard W. Snow 


world can possibly 
consume, at prices 
profitable to the 
wheat grower. 

The answer is just 
one of two things— 
either a larger con- 
sumption or else a 
smaller production. 
The larger consump- 
tion can only come 
through the substitution of wheat bread for other cheaper foods, 
and that of course means only a lower wheat price. In time 
lower production costs can perhaps be brought about by de- 
creased labor cost and increased yields, but that combination is 
a problem of the future. It is quicker and probably easier to 
attack the surplus from the other end, for a suitable reduction 
of acreage could cure the difficulty in twelve months. Con- 
sumptive habits of long standing can not so easily be altered. 
But let us examine somewhat more closely the sources of the 
world surplus, of which our own glut is only one factor. 


Too Much Wheat Everywhere 


HERE are five great wheat surplus producing countries. 

The United States, Canada, Russia, Argentina and Australia. 
The world war and subsequent political revolution took Russia 
out of the list of wheat exporters as it existed prior to 1914, 
and patriotic fervor plus wartime prices brought an increased 
wheat acreage in the other four countries to fill the vacuum 
left by Russia’s withdrawal. 

Each of the other four surplus countries increased their 
acreage sharply, the United States alone, under the stimulus of 
a war-guaranteed price, jumping from a seeded acreage of 
54,500,000 acres for the 1914 crop to 76,700,000 for the 1919 crop. 

With the ending of the war political and economic conditions 
in Russia continued so chaotic that she made no immediate 
progress in recovering as a producer of wheat for the rest of 
the world. Indeed, for part of the post-war period she was an 
importer. Under these conditions the total acreage for the five 
countries, in spite of an increase in each of the other four, 
averaged less than the pre-war acreage. 

By 1924, however, Russia began to come back as a producing 
factor, and again began to appear as one of the world exporters. 
For the five years 1924 to 1928 inclusive, her export contribu- 
tions were relatively small and very erratic (a net import in 
1928), but they were sufficient to show that something of world 
importance was going on behind the wall of silence that sur- 
rounded that great country. 


Crazy Acreage Expansion 


ERHAPS the quickest way to see what has taken place 

and what is now coming is to study the figures of wheat 
acreage for the five countries prior to the war and by periods 
since 1920, the total for United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia being compared with Russia. 
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WHEAT ACREAGE (MILLIONS 
Four Other Total Five 
Russia Countries Countries 
1909-13 74.2 79.5 153.7 
1920-24 38.2 106.6 144.8 
1925-29 73.5 112.0 185.5 
1930 84.1 123.6 207.7 


This simple table shows that Russia now has a larger acreage 
than before the war, and that the other four exporting coun- 
tries have also tremendously increased their acreage. The 
effect of this Russian come-back when measured in terms of 
export competition is the dominating factor today in the world 
wheat problem. Her record is— 


Average for Russian Wheat Exports 


period Bushels 

1909-14 165,000,000 
1924-28 19,792,000 
1930 6,000,000 


1930-1931 (Aug. 1—April 15) 89,600,000 


The pre-war figures are for pre-war boundaries, while other 
figures represent present boundaries. At the beginning of the 
current season, Broomhall estimated Russian exports at 48 
million bushels. Her wheat shipments have actually passed 
90 million at the date of this writing, and commercial expecta- 
tion is for at least 26 million more before the current season 
ends on July 31. In other words, Russia has suddenly advanced 
from an unimportant position in 1930 to third and possibly 
second rank as a wheat-exporting country for 1931. 


Russia Always Comes Back 


ROM the beginning it has been perfectly apparent that 

Russia must be expected eventually to resume her pre-war 
position as a dominating factor in world 
wheat production and export trade. 
That would necessarily mean that the 
acreage seeded in other countries to 
take the place vacated by Russia’s 
temporary absence would have to be 
eventually surrendered to her. With 
these facts in mind the Farm Board 
dictum that our wheat acreage must be 
readjusted by reduction to fit the con- 
dition created by Russia’s return looks 
sound. Certainly our production must 
be adjusted in some way, if not as to 
acreage. We can not go on as we have 
since 1914. 

But there is a bigger problem involved 
in Russia’s recovery. Before the war 
we were able to compete successfully 
with Russia for a share of the world 
trade. Can we no longer do this? Is 
the situation changing so completely 
that we may be shut entirely out of the 
world market? Is there a possibility 
that our wheat growers can only look 
to their domestic market, and that only 
behind the barrier of our much-abused 
protective tariff? 

What is going on in Russia behind 
the screen of silence carries the answer. 
The exact facts are available for no one, 
but enough comes out of that country of mystery to make the 
prospect one for grave apprehensions. 

A mechanized agriculture is the basis for hope of carrying 
through the ambitious plan of making Russia a great industrial 
nation within a five-year period. Whether the great plan can 
be carried through with even a moderate degree of success only 
time can determine, but there is substantial evidence that the 
program so far as agriculture is concerned is making marked 
progress. 


RRO Msg 
KK OSA 


Soviet Wheat-Growing Reorganized 


HE basis of the agricultural program is collective farming, 
involving consolidation of the old trifling individual lots and 
plots into 10,000-acre state supervised farms, and larger, equipped 
with modern farming machinery and under as highly-trained 
management as can be provided. A definite program of accom- 
plishment is outlined in advance, and whether the full scheme is 
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Women as well as men work on the Russian wheat 
harvest; can this country compete with Soviet methods 
and costs? 


completed each year or not, the progress is more rapid than the 
rest of the world realizes. 

Old Russian agriculture was carried on upon individual 
holdings of a few acres, so small as to preclude use of modern 
machinery or scientific methods, and under such conditions the 
surplus production per unit of man-power was very small. These 
holdings are being rapidly organized into great farms, the record 
of accomplishment being for grain acreage alone— 


State Farms 
Millions of Acres 


Collective Farms 
Millions of Acres 


1928 2 21 
1929 8 4 
1930 75 7 


1931 (planned) 110 17 


Of the planned grain crop this year 51 per cent will be on 
these socialized farms of the two types, against 32 per cent last 
year and 5 per cent in 1929. The progress in consolidating the 
small tracts into collective farms has been very rapid so far this 
year, amounting to 397,000 farms taken in between January 
1 and February 10, 1931. 

The controlling factor, indeed, is not the reorganization of 
the farms themselves, but the providing of machinery, tractors, 
fuel and mechanical skill for operation. Everybody is familiar 
with the heavy importations of tractors from this country, as 
from every manufacturing country where credits could be 
established. 

During the last six months of 1930 the United States shipped 
Russia six million dollars worth of wheel tractors and 
two and one-half million dollars of caterpillar tractors, or more 
than one-half of our total export trade in tractors. In January 
and February !of the current year, only two months, we sold 
Russia $22,666,000 in wheel tractors and $2,017,000 in cater- 
pillars, out of total sales to all countries of only $25,543,000. 

American industry is drawn upon by Russia for aid in quickly 
developing her agriculture. There is 
resentment over that, against our imple- 
ment and tractor factories, but as Russia 
has determined to mechanize her farms, 
the farms will be mechanized whether 
we sell to her or not. Refusal to sell 
tractors would delay and embarrass the 
Soviet government, but it would not 
stop their activities. There are other 
sources of tractors in the world. 


The Battle of Standards 


USSIAN social standards and the 
Russian scale of living, when co-or- 
dinated with American farm machinery, 
furnish a competitive combination that 
the American wheat grower under his 
present methods and standards can 
hardly meet. We did it successfully 
before the war, but it is not so certain 
that we can do it again. 

Increased consumption of bread, as I 
have already said, would be a way out. 
Food for the world masses is determined 
partly by dietic taste, but more largely 
by cost. Wheat bread is the staff of life 
wherever cost is equal to or lower than 
other corresponding food. There is a 
potential market, therefore, for a vastly 
larger production of wheat than now burdens the world. But 
that would call for wheat of unheard-of cheapness. The problem 
is to produce that wheat at a cost that will enable all to satisfy 
their taste, at a price which leaves a profit for production. 

It appears to me that our failure to reduce our acreage in 
the face of demoralized prices means that many growers believe 
they can still compete with cheap foreign wheat. It is either 
that, or they are relying on the cheapness of the grain to expand 
the consumption of wheat bread. I hesitate to think that they 
are plunging blindly ahead without any plan, hoping that 
‘something will turn up,”’ or relying upon a government subsidy 
for a hopeless effort. 

The social experiment which we call Russia is trying to solve 
the problem by advancing to the methods that we have long 
used. It may be possible to further improve our methods 
sufficiently to maintain our margin of advantage. It is already 
being done in spots by the application of broad business methods 
and the complete mechanization of the [Continued on page 35 
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Pools arzc/ Stepping Stones 


LILY pool Mh 
is most ac- y 
commo- \ 


dating. It is one 
of those rare gar- 
den features that 
waits for building 
until other work is 
out of the way. If 
field work crowds 
the building into 
July, started plants 
can be used to 
catch up with dor- 
mant roots set in 
the April-built 
pool. 

There are just 
three essentials to 
success with water 
lilies—plenty of 
sunshine, fairly 
rich soil, and still water. Running water is neither necessary 
nor desired; once the pool is filled, water should be added only 
as necessary to replace evaporation. 

About the hardest thing is the pool a _—s 
itself; and that’s not difficult for a man Th e C 
used to making watering tanks, silos, etc. 





A lily pool adds charm to the garden 


deltoides, phlox 
subulata, Arabis 
alpina, Myosotis 
alpestris, alyssums 
and other small 
trailing plants can 
be used with good 
effect among the 
rocks; and for a 
taller background 
planting, such 
hardy perennials 
as the Japanese 
and Siberian iris, 
the day lilies and 
hardy asters are 
good. Many wild, 
native plants can 
also be used. 
Selecting water 
lilies for the pool is 
fascinating, though 
a bit difficult for the beginner. Industrious hybridizers in 
France and America have turned out wonderful creations 
with blossoms ranging from an inch to a 
foot across and with colors running from 





7araen la distor deep red through pink, orange, yellow and 


white, to blue and deep purple. These 


Concrete is ideal, but any water-tight passes along some sooal may now be secured from commercial 


container a foot or more deep, and offering 


more than two square feet of water sur- suggestions receiver! from 


§. Y. Caldwell 
and L. C. Hill 


face when filled, is a potential lily pool. 
You can use a water tank (steel or wood); 
or you can saw an old vinegar barrel in 
two, sink the halves side by side into the 
ground and mass rough stones around the 
edges so as to hide the wooden rims. (The 
metal stock watering tanks are best given 
a coat of asphaltum paint inside and out 
before being sunk in the ground.) Fill the crevices between 
stones with portulaca, sedums, California poppies, etc. 


Water Lilies Like Sunshine 


HE cost of a concrete pool is not great if you do the work 

yourself. Make the excavation about 30 inches deep. Use a 
1:2:3 mix; that is, one part cement, two parts clean, sharp sand, 
and three parts of half-inch gravel or stone. You can do away 
with forms by digging a trench six or eight inches wide and 30 
inches deep, then filling with concrete. After the concrete sets, 
make the excavation inside the poured 


growers. 


Blo oms All Summer 


ATER lilies come in two classes: Har- 
dies and tropicals. Hardy lilies start 
blooming in May and continue through 
August (some even later), and tropicals 
bloom from July to frost. Tropicals are 
exceedingly fragrant; the blossoms stand 
well above the water. The hardy flowers generally float on the 
surface. Tropical lilies furnish far more blooms than hardies, 
but both kinds are desirable. Hardies are the favorites, per- 
haps. For those who can enjoy their pools only late in the 
evenings there is a group of tropicals called night bloomers, 
whose buds open in late afternoon and remain open through the 
following morning. The other lilies open in the daytime and close 
at night. 
A few gold fish will help to get rid of mosquito larve. [Details 
of building pool, setting plants, and list of varieties, can be had 
free on request.—Editor.| 


Flagstones of Concrete 





wall. Lily pools should be built in 4 
the sunniest spot available. A drain 

is a great convenience, but not a 
necessity. 

An irregular, natural shaped pool 
looks best, with the concrete edges 
hidden by rough rock work which may 
even be elaborated into a miniature 
rockery. Sedums in variety, Dianthus 


Form removed from concrete flagstone. 
Mix must be stiff enough to stand up 
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FLAGSTONE walk to the water 

garden, or to the rockery, or from 
highway to house, is no problem 
when stones are available. Nature 
has not been quite fair, however, in 
the distribution of stones. Some 
regions have plenty of sand, or good 
soil, but not a [Continued on page 32 


Stone after troweling. Only six dif- 
ferent sizes are used for walk (left) 
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HERE is much 

style in the little 

yoke dress No. 
3113. In the illustra- 
tion a dainty flower 
sprigged dimity was 
used with plain or- 
gandie for the band 
on the bottom of the skirt and the perky 
bow. This dress is designed for girls of 
4, 6, 8, 10 years. 8 years requires 154 yards 
of 35-inch material with % yards of 35-inch 
contrasting. French blue dotted swiss with 
white organdie would also be dainty. For a 
sturdier frock a pink and white gingham 
check with plain pink for trimming would 
be an excellent choice. 


ACAPELET frock like No. 3126 is always popular with small girls as 

well as older ones. Any of the summer cottons would be attractive 
made in this style. The one illustrated was a red and blue print on 
white background. The bow is of the same red as that in the print. 
A pink candy stripe cotton percale with a white pique collar bound 
with pink bias fold made in this style would be another frock any little 
girl would love to wear. No. 3126 is designed for small folk of 4, 6, 8, 10 
years. 8 years requires 2!4 yards of 35-inch material. 





3358 


f 

CooL and smart is No. 408 with its tiny yoke and skirt which may be / 
either pleated or shirred. A pleated or shirred collar completes the 

dress. A small green patterned white lawn or batiste might be chosen 

for this model with the collar in plain white and the little bow in front 

of a green to match. No. 408 comes in 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 4 years requires 

11% yards of 35-inch material and 44 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


A LITTLE Dutch apron frock for small folk of 2, 4 and 6 years is No. 3358. It is both com- 

fortable and smart and it could be worn as an apron to keep a best frock spick and span. For 
hot summer days it can not be surpassed. In the small diagram you can see how simply it is made. 
Any of the small patterned cottons as well as the plain materials would be excellent choices for 
developing No. 3358. Colored rick-rack may be used to finish the edges. 4 years requires 154 
yards of 35-inch material with 2 yards of braid. 


‘THE brief French bodice of No. 410 with its beruffled neck iine and arm holes is a very smart 

and cool style for little girls of 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. The skirt is gathered and attached to the 
bodice beneath the quaint sash. Dotted swiss in pale blue, yellow or orchid with white organdie 
ruffling would make a dress-up dress while any of the sturdier fabrics could be used in this style 
for play dresses. 4 years requires 154 yards of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 35-inch contrasting 


the time is past wher children $ dress=up clothes were 
hussy and their everyday clothes homely 


By Clarissa Whittelsey 


LOTHES for children have certainly undergone startling 

changes since the days when a good many of us who writ 

and read these pages were at the ripe age of five or six or 

thereabouts, and it seems to me that the changes have led to a 
much more free and happy childhood. 

In the last few years adult actions of every sort have been traced 

back to things that happened in childhood, by those who are 


making a special study of child psychology, but we 
don’t need to be in the least scientific to realize our- 
selves just how the incidents of our child days, which 
made us happy or otherwise, might easily have an 
effect that would carry over and color all our lives. 
The dress that made little Mary supremely happy 
for some reason or other, every time she put it on, still 
has delightful memories, and even now I associate 
certain unhappy experiences with one dress that I was 
forced to wear and that always created rebellion in 


my small heart. 


No one then, except certain very understanding 


ak, 


mothers, ever tried to figure 
out what was going on in our 
small minds, and to object 
strenuously to what was given 
us to wear was usually con- 
sidered a sign of a disagreeable 
disposition. Of course there 
were times, and there still are, 
in most families, when ‘‘made 
overs”’ have to be worn by the 
small child, but the situation 
can be handled in 
a way that makes 
the new wearer 





proud as Punch or 

yp very sensitive over 
the garment. It 

e seems to me that 


the styles for chil- 
dren now are just 


[Continued on 
page 28) 
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Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 10 cents each. Give number and size required. Catalog by mail, 10 cents. 
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EEDING 
strained veg- 
etables to 


infants is now a 
so generally ac- 
cepted practise 
that the mother’s 
time for doing 
other things in the home is apt to depend on whether or not the 
vegetables have been gotten ready. Modern nutrition authori- 
ties have stressed for some time the value of vegetables for 
children and for the last few years physicians have been agreed 
on the value of starting the baby on strained vegetables by the 
time he is six months of age. 

Vegetables have high values in minerals and vitamins—just 
those substances in our foods which the baby needs the most 
for his rapid growth and development. But a baby of that age 
can not safely eat the vegetables prepared for the rest of the 
family and must have them finely strained. Rubbing vegetables 
through a sieve takes time and many mothers, especially in the 
winter when fresh vegetables are difficult to secure, are buying 
the canned strained varieties for their babies. The medical 
profession has endorsed their use and mothers are using them, 
because a real need has been met. 

Physicians recommend the canned varieties because they 
find that the products are uniform in 
composition, consistency and texture and, 
as they are all ready for use, more regularity 
in the feeding of vegetables has been possible 


in homes where the 





Lillian Boynton Storms 


labor of preparing veg- 
etables has been a 
burden. 

One of the interest- 
ing problems in the 
manufacture of the 
strained vegetables 
has been the matter 
of conserving vita- 
mins. Some of the 
vitamins are rather 
easily destroyed and 
lost. Since the pres- 
ence of vitamins in 
vegetables is one of 
the principal reasons 
for feeding them to 
infants, it has been 
important to investi- 
gate the reasons for 
their instability, and 
guard against the con- 
ditions leading to loss. 
It has recently been 
found that it is not 
the heat itself which is destructive to vita- 
mins, especially the most susceptible Vitamin 
C, but it is due to the oxygen in the air. In ordinary home 
cooking processes, vegetables are thoroughly exposed to the 
action of the oxygen of the air while they are being prepared and 
cooked. In the preparation of commercially strained vege- 
tables this has been taken care of in various ways by different 
firms. 


yyy) 
Wii 


Patience is Needed at the Start 


N THE home vegetables have a distressing tendency to absorb 
a great deal of water and unexpectedly boil dry. To be safe 
the housewife is very apt to put much more water on them for 
cooking than is necessary. When they are ready to serve most 
of that extra water is thrown away and many of the valuable 
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esetables lor Babies 


Strain them and give carefully and 


in small amounts 


By Lillian Boynton Storms 


minerals and vitamins go with the water. In factories they 
cook the vegetables in just enough steam and no more than 
necessary and none of the liquid is lost, it all goes into the can. 

Starting a baby on his strained vegetables takes a good deal 
of patience not only on the part of the mother and the physician 
but also on the part of the baby. Babies have not learned to 
have patience so we must have it for them. An infant of from 
five to seven months of age should be started on very small 
amounts at first, probably one teaspoonful is sufficient for the 
first few days. 

Always offer a new food to which the baby is not accustomed 
at the beginning of the: meal when the appetite is keen and 
then follow with the foods he has already learned to like. Just 
warm the strained vegetable to the desirable temperature for 
feeding. 


Children Prefer Familiar Foods 


EEP feeding the same vegetable for ten days or even two 
weeks until he becomes thoroughly accustomed to the taste. 
Then start on another vegetable, alternating it with the first 
until he becomes familiar with the new flavor. Physicians 
universally agree that vegetables should be fed with a spoon 
and not from the bottle. It accustoms baby to the use of a 
spoon and later feeding problems are simplified. Each baby is 
an individual so you will need to consult your phy- 
sician as to the age of beginning vegetable feedings 
and he will need to supervise your baby’s progress. 
It has been shown that in institutions where 
children receive a good 
diet but where they 
do not get an excess 
of individual atten- 
tion, they are not 
conscious of monotony 
in the food. They eat 
what would seem to 
an adult a very mo- 
notonous diet and en- 
joy it. Psychologists 
tell us children love 
attention and some- 
times a child will 
nearly starve himself 
in order to attract at- 
tention and arouse 
concern. In schools 
and institutions where 
the children eat what 
is placed before them 
or go without until 
the next meal, there is 
very little trouble 
with the finicky child. 





The children will like custard with nes, Infants learn this 
pea souffle and tomato juice drin 


trick of obtaining attention long before the 
mother realizes it is possible. 

Recently a famous pediatrician was asked if he did not think 
the present generation of infants would develop into much 
sturdier children and adults because they were learning to eat 
vegetables younger and would keep on eating vegetables the 
rest of their lives. He said it will work until they go to the 
family table and find that adults do not eat all they are supposed 
to eat, and have likes and dislikes and finicky notions, then the 
children will acquire the same notions. 

In a pre-school nursery in one of our large cities, at the noon 
hour, a teacher and three children sit down to each table and 
they are served foods suitable for the:children. As we watched 
those teachers, without comment, as though it were the only 
thing to do, eating food prepared especially for young children, 
the thought came to us that those teachers [Continued on page 30 
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Reconciliation 


HIS magazine is sincerely happy to note the return of a 

powerful section of agriculture to sounder economic prin- 
ciples. Signs multiply to show that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will not hereafter support the McNary-Haugen 
plan, with its famous Equalization Fee principle. 

SAM H. THOMPSON has joined the Federal Farm Board. That 
in itself is significant, although we have suspected at times that 
SAM took no great stock in McNary-Haugenism. The new 
president of the Federation, 
E. A. O’NEAL of Alabama, 
whom we take this oppor- 





The Question of Valor 


Co-operative selling on a large scale, with or without the 
counsel and check-book of the Farm Board, remains our best 
hope. If the Farm Bureau is returning from the husks of a far 
country to its support, we think we see good progress ahead. 


Picnic Hint 


E heartily favor these here screens on the automobile 

radiators. Besides making last year’s cars look old-fash- 
ioned, they are fine for broiling steak on a picnic. - Don’t let 
the owner catch you. 


Apparently They Don’t Eat! 


ARM women, and men too, are apt to count their waking 
hours as their working day, and make envious comparisons 
with the eight-hour working day in the city. 

We can understand that, but it surprises us to see rural sociolo- 
gists making the same mistake. In a recent bulletin is the 
statement that one-third of the farm women surveyed had a 
working day of 15 to 161% hours, and the working day of another 
third was 14 to 1414 hours. 

Are we to suppose that these groups of farm women didn’t 
eat, talk on the telephone, make calls, take naps, listen to the 
radio, or go on trips at least to town? But a 15-hour working 
day would mean working steadily from 5 in the morning until 8 
at night with not an instant’s pause. 

That is what the average reader would understand, at least. 
In an obscure table elsewhere the bulletin sociologists explain 
that the actual time devoted to household duties by these women 
ranged from 614 to 1114 hours. Some women worked as little 
as 4 hours in a day. And 
that is quite a different tale, 
to be sure. 

Few women of leisure are 





tunity to congratulate, 
promptly called a conference 
of co-operative marketing 
leaders, with the purpose 
of mobilizing support for the 
Marketing Act and the Farm 
Board. 

There are other indications, 
of which the coming apart of 
the militant Corn Belt Com- 
mittee at Des Moines in May 
is not the least. Behold our 
friends RALPH SNYDER, BILL 
SETTLE and CHARLIE HEARST 
marching indignantly off in 
one direction, and our friends 
BILL HIRTH, MILO RENO and 
JOHN SIMPSON retreating de- 
fiantly in the other. Discord 
on Olympus, and the ranging 
of the gods into a Right and 
a Left. 

We extract some entertain- 
ment from the spectacle, as 
you see, though basically we 
regret any lack of harmony 
among farm forces anywhere, 
as all friends of agriculture 












found in the country, their 
number is_ proportionately 
small in the city, but many 
farm women have all the 
modern conveniences, and 
most of them have some of 
sia them. With good planning 
“DONT ver] 2 modern farm women are able 
eer to get their work done so as to 
leignT, | CUiMé leave considerable time for 
{ Him Boy” other things, and the fine rural 
; o community work that is being 
carried on is only one of the 
evidences that they are using 
this time to good purpose. 


The War Debts 


KIND of taint of ‘‘Wall 
Street” and “interna- 
tional bankers’’ hangs around 
the cancellation of the war 
debts, and to those who dis- 
trust international finance, 
that is enough to damn the 
{ 6 whole idea. 
—_ Making due allowance for 
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must. In its inner meaning, 





this feeling, for the principle 





the episode registers the re- 
turn of Farm Bureau influence 
to the support of large-scale 
co-operative selling, where all 
along we have maintained the hope of agriculture lies. 

The Equalization Fee is obviously dead. With its purpose 
we are and have always been in sympathy, but events of the 
last couple of years have shown all too clearly that in practise 
it would have failed. Like the Export Debenture, it depended 
on a policy of foreign dumping, and dumping itself, as an in- 
ternational practise, faces great obstacles. 

We shall hear something more of the Export Debenture next 
winter, perhaps, although if the Farm Bureau no longer spon- 
sors McNary-Haugenism, we should be little surprised to see 
the National Grange soft-pedaling its export bounty plan. 

Let us say farewell, without tears, to the famous farm relief 
twins. Both rested on the dumping of inconvenient surpluses, 
and both were certain to fail if tried. The difference between 
them may be boiled down to this: the Equalization Fee was 
unconstitutional; if tried, it would have failed disastrously. The 
Export Debenture is constitutional; if tried, it would fail de- 
plorably. 
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Maybe the wheat-grower can fight him successfully, but we 
know whose advice looks the better to us 


that debts should be paid, for 
dislike of letting the European 
nations ‘get away with some- 
thing,” and other powerful 
considerations besides, we still think our people, and farming 
especially, would gain if the debts were wiped off. 


Scenery and Farm Signs 


| eyes everything else, the campaign for “‘Signless Highways’”’ 
should be carried on with moderation and horse sense. 
Where signs definitely mar beauty of scenery they should be 
abolished; yet there are many thousands of miles of highway 
where we would just as soon look at the work of the advertising 
artist as anything else that is in sight. 

This, however, is certain; nothing must interfere with the 
right of the farm owner to direct attention, on his own land, to 
the products he has for sale, if any. 

Legislation on the subject must be framed so as to protect 
the farmer’s roadside market. He has a right and interest 
superior to that of the general advertiser, and even of the lover 
of scenic beauty. 
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Chores as a Cash Crop 


Also something about capons, bad e9gs wheat 
- pP YS 


lor steers, and other 


vi opics in Season 


people must stress things in their 
business that yield the largest 
financial returns. Let that serve as an 
introduction to the experience of E. H. 
Benson who, during the past year, has 
kept an accurate account on his 200-acre 
farm in Northeastern Nebraska. He 
Says: 
“T find that 1,500 hours at chores has 
netted me $3,000 over what I would 


Prece: ERS like any other class of 


have received from the crops 
alone. I am convinced that 
time spent at chores pays me 
better than any other time spent 
on the farm. By selling my grain 
on the hoof the income for the 
year amounted to $6,400. If I had 
sold the grain instead of feeding it 
there would have been 4,000 bushels 
of corn and 1,500 bushels of oats to 
sell after enough grain was taken out 
to feed work animals. 
Figuring corn at 60 cents a 
bushel and oats at 35 cents, 
the sale of grain would amount 
to $2,925. The difference be- 











An effective fly spray means con- 
tented milker as well as contented 
cow 











needs special attention. I marketed 
190 hogs from the 200 pigs farrowed 
last spring; this was due to the fact 
that during the three weeks of farrow- 
ing I did nothing else but see that 
the hogs were taken care of properly. 
By diligent care the sows were kept 
contented and satisfied. This is a big 
thing in the care of brood sows at 
farrowing time as nothing is more apt 
to lose pigs for you than a fretful sow. 





Alarm clock turns on 
morning lights in 


poultry house in “Extreme care in feeding all kinds of stock will 
winter months pay you very large profits. One can not be too 

Rapid flow and removal of careful about feeding in clean places. I always 
—_ aa pe gh have made it my policy to feed growing stock 
filter as much as they will clean up nicely. This pushes 


them along as fast as possible and that is where 
the profit is, in getting the stock marketed at an early age. 

‘Losses on the farm are a good indicator of how chores are being done. I 
know from experience that my losses have always occurred at times when 
I was trying to do too much work in the field when the chores required 
my attention. If anything is to be neglected slightly, I have found out 
that chores should be the last on the list. It costs me more to neglect 

chores than I can make in twice the time in the field.” 


Cutting Down the Choring Time 


HAT hasn’t such a pleasant sound to the man who hates chor- 
ing. The dislike some folks have for choring is due to lack of 
means or methods of getting chores done quickly and with little 
effort, the result being either a short day with little accom- 
plished in the field, or a spell of choring that lasts into the night. 
Numerous devices aid in cutting choring time. The photos 
are fair samples. There’s a 

Electric clippers (left) make short clock for turning on lights in 
work | of shearing sheep, dairy the poultry house; when the 
er a ca lights go on, the chickens get 

if grinder, bins, etc. are properly up and eat breakfast without 
arranged any attention. An electric 

clipper (or you can get one 
that operates on the vacuum 
line of the milker) removes 





tween $6,400 and $2,925 is 
$3,475. Subtracting $300 
from this amount to pay for 
hired help that was necessary 
with so many chores, and $125 
that I spent for commercial 
feed, there is still a balance of 
$3,050 as payment for the 
time spent on chores. This 
proves to my satisfaction that 
chores are the means of half 
the profit on the farm. 

“T keep a man whenever 
necessary and by so doing I 
can stay around the place 
during farrowing time or at 
any other time when the stock 
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long hairs from cow’s udder 
and rear quarters—no hand 
turning. 

Feed mixing—there’s a job 
that’s not only tiresome, but 
it takes quite a bit of time 
when done with a scoop 
shovel. A mechanical mixer 
that operates from the electric 
motor or gas engine which 
pumps water or runs the 
milker will, with little atten- 
tion, mix home-ground grains 
with linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, soybean meal or ready- 


mixed protein balancer. 
[Cont. on page 23] 
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Heartbreak Hill 


A new story of a sprained knee, a trespass 


orl the Trent 

property, ful ‘4 
9 

ers earth and 


MUSIC 


Part | 


OWN by the Slippy 
D Brook, Tuesday 

evening, Maida 
Trent took another nasty 
spill. 

There was nothing 
strange about that. She 
had been taking headers << 
and croppers of all sorts \ 
since, at eleven months, 
she did a nifty swan-dive 
from her crib to the 
nursery floor. The older 
and the lovelier she grew 
—she was now nineteen 
and exceedingly lovely— 
the more certainly she seemed born to misad- 
venture. 

You couldn’t exactly call her reckless. Simply, 
with her eyes on the stars and her supple young 
body lusting for motion, she was apt to forget 
that the steadiest urge to motion, on this old 
planet anyway, is Sir Isaac Newton’s celebrated 
law. Every time the apple up and hit her, so to 
speak, she got a fresh surprise. 

But this evening’s crack-up was specially ex- 
asperating. Maida had grown up on Lance’s 
back—on and off it; and Lance had reached an 
age at which muskrat holes should be foreseen 
and shunned, even in golden dusk at a canter. 

What that child called a canter, however, is 
nobody’s business. 

So Lance’s left forefoot dropped abruptly 14 inches below a 
right and proper level, and Lance, missing a broken leg by an 
eyelash, went down on his knees to think this thing over. And 
Maida, sailing over the horse’s head, wrenched her knee getting 
clear of the stirrups. And the well-known apple up and hit 
her—hard. 

Maida saw a lot of stars that evening. She had always been 
fond of stars, had come to know them pretty well, and as she 
lay there fighting for breath she hoped furiously these were lucky 
ones. But doubted it. Something seemed to tell her. 

Lance came limping to bend over her, nuzzling her softly. 
That was sweet of him, but it didn’t help her get up. She had 
tried, almost at once: for the lights were on up at the house and 
already she was late for dinner, and she had been late three—no, 
four times this week, and Mike wouldn’t speak to her if she 
was very late again. But she had found she couldn’t put any 
weight on her right leg—simply could not, without going faint 
with pain. 

If Lance would lie down (which, not being a trained elephant, 
he wouldn’t) she might be able to roll into the saddle—other- 
wise, not. The house was half a mile away, on the west shoulder 
of Heartbreak Hill, which is as the name implies. The next 
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Maecenas regarded him 

favorably, liked the way 

he carried Maida with 
scrupulous care 


nearest building was the hotel, a mile or more 
across the valley. It was September. Already the 
sunset was fading. There was a hint of frost in 
the air. 

And that wasn’t the worst of it. 


OMEBODY was watching. Maida had seen 
the shape of him, black against the afterglow, 
among the alders on the other side of the Slippy 
Brook—this in the last split-second before Lance 
stumbled. What he could be doing there was 
utterly beyond her. All this ground was Mike’s, 
had been his father’s before him; would be hers, 
of course, when Mike that is, some day. 
Visitors weren’t encouraged; signs posted along 
the high boundary fences warned trespassers away. Neighbors 
respected a man’s wish for privacy, these days of ruthless sum- 
mer people; county neighbors confined their visits to the house 
or the little golf course on the other side of the hill—which last 
was theirs now anyway, since Gramp, having laid it out and 
built the club house, gave them the property when he found he 
couldn’t afford to keep it up. 

This interloper, Maida concluded, was some Smart Aleck 
from the hotel. Who couldn’t read. 

Huddled there in the dewy grass, shivering wretchedly, her 
right knee laced with pain, she saw the man break through the 
alders, wade the Slippy Brook in big strides, and come blundering 
and thrashing up the near bank toward her. All without a word. 

Even then she was not afraid. She was afraid of only one 
man on earth, of him only at rare intervals; and he being her 
father, fear was so intricately mixed with other feeling that 
she would never have called it that. Scared nothing! She was 
furious—and ashamed. She took a softly curved lip in her 
teeth and grabbed bunches of grass, fighting back tears. 

All her life, you see, she had longed passionately, bitterly 
to have been a boy. Half the croppers and headers had resulted 
from that wish. Mike had wished it too, she suspected. That 
made it worse. A habit grew and became a fixed part of her, 
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to drown the wish in scorn for masculinity in general and young 
masculinity in particular. 

And here she was, helpless, incapable of scorn, out of the 
running, before a man 


fe orange Chinese lantern of a moon hung over the Slippy 
Brook and showed him vaguely to her. He loomed tall, 
breeched for riding, hatless, and in a tight white polo shirt that 
gave him a pair of shoulders worth stronger light—that made 
his bare arms long, his hands big and clumsy. Maida hated 
herself for liking his looks. Darn it, why didn’t he say some- 
thing? All she could see of his face was teeth. Darn him, he 
was laughing at her. 

“Darn you,” were her first words, and if you don’t like a 
nice girl talking like that, I’m sorry, for that is what she said. 
“Darn you, can’t you see I’m hurt? Go get somebody, or carry 
me up to the house. Or beat it.” 

But he was not laughing. Moonshine doesn’t show blushes 
very plainly. He was grinning from an agony of embarrassment. 
This lout from the hotel (if he was from the hotel) was blushing 
all over. Distressedly he mumbled something about ‘‘tough 
luck’’—(Highly original!) ‘Happened to be by’”—(Highly 
ditto.) ‘‘Thought I might help ” (Good Lord, why 
didn’t he hire a hall!) He stooped to her, still muttering like 
that. His big hands hung indeterminate. It was, plainly, he 
who was afraid. Afraid to touch her. 

Well, Maida put a stop to such nonsense. She got her arms 
tight around his neck. She said ‘‘Haul!’’—and he hauled. She 
pressed her face hard against him to keep from crying out at 
the pain of motion. She said, ““Now—walk. Up the hill. Toward 
the—lights.”” He walked. 

There was a faint milky smell about him, like a baby. And 
a faint scent of tobacco, like Mike’s. She wondered if he could 
roll ’em with one hand. Unlikely. 

“Pig, pig, pig!’’ she encouraged him, half laughing, half 
crying into the polo shirt. ‘‘Why did you have to come— 
s-s-spoil everything?” 

“‘Awfully sorry,’”’ he kept mumbling cheerfully. She felt his 
long sinewy arms tighten about her shoulders, her legs. He 
was walking pretty carefully. The pain seemed easier, now 

Why was that? 


P in the big house on Heartbreak Hill, Maecenas Trent had 
waited his usual three or four minutes and gone into dinner 
without Maida. He was worried, but not about her. 
Bromberg had just left him. And Bromberg had said wages 
at the mine ought to be raised twelve cents 


To watch her, about the house, swinging a golf club, tearing 
away cross-country on Lance’s back, was to imagine Lucille 
alive again. Like a remembered kiss that ached and burned. 

The other thing in life was What was it? Maecenas 
wasn’t sure. He felt it near when he was at the piano in the 
tall-windowed living-room. Ever since he could remember, his 
head had been full of tunes. Just after the Armistice, in the 
first flush before they’d cabled him about Lucille’s death, for 
a preposterous moment he’d said that some day he would make 
a piece of music about the War that would be all things to all 
them who had fought it. He was still saying to himself “some 
day” . . . He had never got beyond random crashing 
chords, not very pretty, and a gay theme of leave in Paris. He 
was not a great composer, and he knew it. 

Music was a sore point between him and Maida. She had 
tried to make him work at the war piece, on the ground that 
he “ought to have something to keep him from moping.”” He 
scoffed at the idea, inwardly baffled and ashamed. He com- 
promised by trying to teach Maida what little technique he 
knew. The result was laughable. Maecenas was no teacher, 
and Maida had never taken to coercion in anything 

She composed a dozen or more intricate variations of Chop 
Sticks (in one of which, a bare toe to hit high C was essential), 
and played them by the hour till he fled the house with a roar. 
He remembered ruefully how, wishing to give her a practical 
illustration of the disadvantages of staying out late (for she 
was all over the lot, so to speak, after dark), he one night locked 
her out and in pious dudgeon went to bed. When she came in, 
furious, through a window, she had marched straight to the big 
black piano and sent a dominant-seventh chord, defiantly ques- 
tioning, crashing through the silent house. After half an hour 
of echoes, he had been able to stand it no longer and had pat- 
tered miserably down to resolve the chord, very softly. Passing 
her door on the way back to bed, he had heard her revengeful 
chuckle 





AECENAS lifted his head and glanced at the banjo clock 
between the windows. The afterglow was fading. Maida 
was very late. He determined not to speak to her : 

Amanda Race had brought him a plate of onion soup, and he 
now tasted it—found it lukewarm, naturally, and shouted with 
a grievance for more that was hot. 

Amanda Race bore out the cold, bore in the hot without a 
word. She was a large soft person with lustrous eyes. She had 
been in the family for centuries, yet never grew old. She read 
paper-backed novels by the ton, cooked miraculously, and har- 
bored a blighted love affair in her large, soft, aproned bosom. 

She had a way of tipping her head and 
looking up at you as if you were Galahad 





an hour. Two truckmen, one packer, two 
firemen, four loaders, one checker—ten OSS or Don Juan—she wasn’t sure which and 
. ’ 


men working a seven-hour day at twelve 
cents an hour additional, made—— But 
why twelve cents? Maecenas. thought 
angrily. Bromberg was manager. Brom- 
berg was an ass. But Bromberg had an 
asinine way of being right. 

Maecenas sat at the head of the table in 
the long cool dining-room, facing the hall, 
and stared wistfully at the silver candle- 
sticks. A lean brown figure, stooped a 
little, with long fingers never at rest and 
deep-set, haunted eyes. Since his wife’s 
death while he was in France, loneliness had 
nibbled at him slowly, ruthlessly, putting 
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didn’t care. 
Maecenas tasted the new edition of onion 
soup, salted it, and ate it up. 
He fell again to brooding. Bromberg 
twelve cents, ten men, seven-hour 


made pay, but if it would keep running 
only at that rate, something must be cut 
somewhere. He skimmed the possibilities, 
from the pittance he spent on tobacco to 
Lance, who would be high priced at $50. 
It was characteristic of him that he never 
so much as considered the possibility of 
selling land, of which he had inherited five 


him on guard against a world that, he .. xx 7 hundred valuable and heavily-taxed acres. 
became convinced, was implacably hostile Characteristic and natural. To sell land 


when it was not faintly amused at him. He 
looked and felt 50, but was five years less. There were only 
two things left in the world for him. 

One was Maida. But it is difficult to find solace in a love 
which, the stronger it grows, the more apt is a man to hide it 
or run it out in banter. He didn’t think she ought to call him 
“‘Mike’’—forgetting that he had always called her any foolish 
thing that entered his head: “Samantha Periwinkle’’ some- 
times, and sometimes “‘Mrs. Boody.”’ He had longed for a son, 
treated her as much like one as possible, and then found himself 
vaguely distressed at the harum-scarum result. 

They were, it seemed to him, forever shouting at each other; 
sometimes in glee but more often in anger. There was never 
any peace between them. Whoever lost at golf openly accused 
the other of cheating, just as if this were thinkable. He told 
himself a thousand times that he got no pleasure in the child’s 
companionship. Yet he was never happy if Maida was out of 
his sight, never slept until she reached home. And that winter 
when he all but died of pneumonia, she all but died too 
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was to go into moral bankruptcy. To sell 
land was to surrender to hated invaders who had already reached 
his boundaries. Bromberg himself was interested in that packing- 
box of a hotel across the valley, and was making money out of it. 
There was talk of a development company—one of these wraith- 
like corporations whose boards are ostensibly composed of stenog- 
raphers . . . New York people, barging in here and running 
cottage lots around the lake—the Trent lake. He’d see them in 
hell first, Maecenas vowed wrathfully. It will be seen where 
Maida inherited her language. Year after year the summer people 
crowded closer—a new class, picnickers, flivver owners, Jews, 
cocktail garglers, yellow-roadster-shriekers 
Why didn’t the county men, the old families, do something 
about it? They had plenty of money. He still played golf with 
them on the links his father had given them—bankers, insur- 
ance chaps, manufacturers of this and that, sons of his father’s 
friends who lived in their fathers’ houses spread out all over the 
county. They tolerated him, Maecenas told himself bitterly. 
Why couldn’t they get together against the common enemy? 
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The hotel crowd seemed made of money, too. Only he was 
poor, land-poor through his own stubbornness. And yet, was it 
unreasonable to want to keep out people whose roaring motors 
filled the gracious valley with fumes, who rooted up flowers 
and young blue spruce and cedar, and left their greasy shoe- 
boxes, empty gin bottles, and rags of New York newspapers in 
payment? 


HE precious fuller’s earth that the mine yielded had, praise 

God, a steady market. The mine had been worked, now, 
for 80 years. Its yield constituted, in fact if not in theory, the 
entire Trent income. Beside the earnings of his neighbors, 
that income was pretty small; but it had been enough to keep 
the place going, until wages got so high. 

Maecenas had a sentimental attachment for the mine. He 
loved to hear the rumble of trucks coming out on the turnpike 
from behind his hill. He spent long happy hours at the place, 
watching the shovel scoop up dripping clay; his sensitive ears 
delighting in the muffled roar of the bake-fires, the clank and 
whir of the drying-chain, his eye pleased at the sight of neat 
white sacks going away in endless ranks. The mine fooled him 
into supposing he was quite busy, as it had fooled his father 
before him. Of its mechanism and real extent he knew little or 
nothing. Bromberg took care of all that. 

And just as he never dreamed of the possibility of selling land, 
so he had never dreamed of the possibility that the mine would 
run out. 


ITH an asthmatic wheeze, the banjo clock struck seven. 

On the last dull note Amanda Race appeared from the 
kitchen. Over the roast she bore, her large soft eyes were 
popping. When Amanda Race was stirred, she had a way of 
drawing in a breath, mouth fishy-wide and large soft pink tongue 
showing—before she spoke. She did this now; then her words 
poured out in a lisping torrent. 

“Mith-Maidie’th-down-by-the-big-willow, kithing-and-hug- 
ging-a-man-again!”’ 

Maecenas’ gray eyes flickered. ‘‘Again?’’ A traditional game 
of post-office, its participants aged eight and 
nine, had clung in Amanda’s romantic mem- 
ory. “A slight exaggeration, I think,” said fp 
Maecenas calmly. But as he went to work on \ 
the roast, his hand trembled. 

The screen door banged, and in stalked the 
exaggerated kissers and huggers. Maecenas 
sat with carving knife suspended and stared 
at them over the candles. In that moment 
Maida’s loveliness struck him like a blow. He 
winced before he could twist his mouth into 
a careless smile. 

“‘Maida—you hurt?” he managed. 

“No, stupid, I’m doing this for 
ere ie 

The stranger stepped into the room 
with his burden, untired but not 
knowing what to do with it. He was 
a mere boy, Maecenas saw—22, per- 
haps; certainly not over 24. His close 
dark hair sprang back from low on 
his forehead; that and the deep tan under 
which he was flushing miserably, gave him 
a faint look of Southern Europe. 

Maecenas regarded him favorably. Liked 
the way he carried Maida, with scrupulous 
care yet unaware of what he held. Liked 
the clean fresh look of him, his level eye, 
his obstinate determination to see this 
thing through if it killed him. And yet— 

There was Maida’s short spun-gold hair, tawny against his 
white shirt. And when she turned to look at her father, there 
were her eyes in the soft candle light, the color of dogtooth 
violets under a May sun at noon. Ye gods, what a witch! So 
graceful, so untouched Maecenas stared as if he had 
never seen her before. Darling slip of a thing, lithe yet nothing 
boy-like, her skin refusing to burn but looking faintly golden, 
like—like the throat of a child with a buttercup under it. The 
living image of Lucille ‘ 

He glanced at the boy again. He decided he didn’t like him. 
Behind his chair he heard Amanda’s rapturous sigh, and in- 
stantly was furious. 

All this in three breaths. Then he stood up. “Better sit 
down and—tell me what’s happened?” He had his voice now. 
Far inside him, something was growing cool and poised. 

“Yes, sir.” The boy, looking about, set Maida down bump 
in a side chair and stood over her. 
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He snatched the 
fire tongs: ‘Here, 
show me” 


‘Lance fell and I wrenched my knee,’’ Maida explained. She 
had the carving knife off the table, and as she spoke slit the 
leg of her corduroy riding breeches to study disgustedly the 
white knee beneath, which already looked too plump for the 
rest of her. 

With a low moan Amanda Race, who had stood paralyzed, 


disappeared to fetch hot water and linament. ‘‘And call the 
doctor!’’ Maecenas shouted after her. He stood drumming his 
fingers on the table. ‘‘Lance hurt?” he asked Maida. 

“Uh-huh,” she shook her head. ‘Followed us up.” 

“That’s good. Well ” he floundered helplessly. 
‘Well Sure you’re all right?” 

‘Perfect,”’ she said quickly, her white face a little awry. 

“Fine. Well ” He rubbed his hands with false 
briskness. 

*‘Aren’t you going to give us something to eat, Mike?” 

Us! ‘Sure! Of course!”’ he said heartily. There was the 
solution, he thought. Keep everything on a normal basis. 
Maida would think of it. ‘Pull up, Periwinkle. And you, my 
boy.”’ Now this was better. Nothing like food to clear the air. 

The boy began blushing all over again. ‘“‘That’s mighty good 
of you, sir,” he said distinctly, with a hint of a drawl that lay 
well on the air. He looked down at Maida, then quickly lower 
still at the floor. ‘‘I’d like to awfully, but———’”’ 

In from the telephone closet under the stairs came Amanda 
Race’s passionate cry: ‘‘Her leg’th broken!”’ 

“__T’m not exactly - ” He looked down at his 
singlet and bare arms. ‘Guess I’d better not.” 

“Nonsense. Look at me.’”’ Maecenas grinned down at his 
shabby tweed and baggy flannels, flapped his wrinkled tie with 
an effort at abandon. “Look at Maida.’”’ The boy wouldn’t. 
But he hesitated. 

“Yes, stay,” she said very low, studying her knee. 

‘“‘Well—then——-”’ 

Amanda Race appeared with three hot water bottles, a roll 
of bandage, and a smell like a clinic. She was gasping excitedly. 
‘‘He’th out. They’re going to try and reach him——” 

“Drop all that stuff,’’ Maecenas directed 
her exuberantly, “and set another place 
at the table for Mr.—Mr.——” 

“‘Murtrie, sir.” 

“‘____Murtrie.”” Maecenas fell upon the 
roast and carved enough for 20 people. 

So it was taken for granted that the 
stranger would stay. Amanda dumped 
her medicaments on the console and 
fled after silver and a hot plate. Maida 
hitched up to the table, pale with 
stinging pain. Nobody, least of all 
herself, had thought of getting her to 
her room. 


HE boy sat down opposite, visibly upset but 
not unhappy. He could not speak, as if 
: convinced that to do so would shatter a very 
% delectable dream. He could not take his eyes off 
+ Maida. Her hair, her eyelashes, the curve of 
4 her chin and throat where it went into the V of 
4 ber blue broadcloth shirt from one 
detail to another his gaze went in wondering, 
absorbed, and utterly inoffensive scrutiny. The 
way she dimpled, looking at her father. Her 
little fist on her fork . 

Amanda circled the board, devouring the guest 
with entranced moist eyes. When passing behind 
him she looked at Maida and lifted her gaze to 
heaven. Maida winked hardily at her, then giggled. 

This was not lost on Maecenas. But what did he care? The 
dinner was very good. He had the loveliest daughter in the 
world. This boy was a nice boy, as boys went. They were 
both kids, too young probably to think of anything serious. 
And what if they did? Maida needed companionship. She had 
a head on her shoulders. Certainly, he couldn’t expect to keep 
her cloistered, keep her amused by his inanities, all her life. 
When she did choose, he hoped it would be some- 
body—But never mind that. 

Maecenas remembered, and his gray eyes lost their haunted 
look. He threw a glance at Maida; her eyes lifted and met his. 
There was something in them—the hint of a signal, it seemed— 
that he could not fathom. It might be “Of course, this is nothing 
to me, Mike.” Or it might be “‘You’re a corker not to mind my 
being late.” It didn’t matter. He winked at her to say he got 
it, whatever it was. 

“It’s a queer thing,” he began affably, 


eat 


[Continued on page 27 
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W hat Pictures and Why? 


HE pictures people hang on 
[ene walls can make the home 

a museum, a billboard, or a 
place of beauty and joy forever. 

One home visited recently had 
13 pictures of all shapes, sizes and 
colors, literally strewn up and down 
the walls of the small living-room. 
Thirteen in this case was, indeed, an 
unlucky number. Not one of 
the pictures would have been 
hung there by any one who 
had not known and loved 
Aunt Mary who painted them 
long ago. But the owners 
held them dear for memory’s 
sake. 

When it was suggested by a 
decorator from the farm bu- 
reau that the room would be 
more livable if several or all 
of the pictures were taken 
down, the family was shocked 
and resentful. They felt that 
it would be no less than 
desecration to Aunt Mary’s 
memory and a double loss to 
themselves if the heirlooms 
were ‘“‘discarded.”’ 

Though most homes of to- 
day do not house 13 Victorian 
chromos by Auntie herself, 
many do have an enlarged 
photograph of Great Grand- 
father Beadle, which is an- 
other familiar type of me- 


morial picture. The stern old fellow 

looked down at one all during childhood days. It would seem a re- 

bellion from his paternal authority to bundle him off to obscurity. 
And on how many walls and pianos repose the photographs of 

brother, sister’s children, and friends—a pseudo-public photo- 


graph gallery that usually embar- 
rasses the subjects of the pictures, 
especially if they are the young sons 
and daughters home from college. 


Inherited Pictures are a 


Problem 


jig there are the pictures which 
Mother had in her home before she 
was married, and perhaps the same 
could be said of hér Mother before 


(Below) The Helping Hand—Emile Re- 
nouf. Older people as well as children 
like this 
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her. More than likely there is the 
huge steel engraving of Pilgrim’s 
Progress and though there is little 
inspiration in this crude record of 
the persistent sufferer many hesitate 
to relegate it to the attic. 

More modern perhaps than the 
memorial museum is the trophy or 
billboard variety of wall decoration. 
Yet the self advertisement 
value of wall spaces has been 
exploited since the primitive 
Indian hung his tepee walls 
with trophies of the hunt and 
chase. 

Today exploits in the ma- 
terial world yield the high 
school diploma and the wed- 
ding certificate, commendable 
indeed but scarcely beautiful 
enough for wall adornment 
and hardly modest in a living- 
room where “‘pictures’’ are 
shared by visitors. 


“Indoor Advertising “ 
is Not Decorative 


ND pennants. Oh, those 
vacation trips to Colorado, 

to Wisconsin, to Niagara. 
Did we have a good time? I'll 
tell the world—with pennants 
on the walls! And snaps of 
“‘me and Pike’s Peak,” mostly 


me, with the mountain way around the 

corner in the tiny background. This might be termed indoor 
advertising, not “interior decoration,”’ to speak facetiously. 

Now no interior decorator maintains that one should be dis- 

loyal to memories or humble about personal triumphs. They 


simply question the taste of flaunting 
one’s intimate feelings on the walls 
of the home and regret that the prac- 
tise deprives the family of the fine 
and noble emotions stirred by pictures 
beautiful in themselves. 

May not one admit, without des- 
ecration, that Aunt Mary, though a 
good woman, had too limited knowl- 
edge of pleasing combinations of line, 
form and color [Continued on page 28 


(Left) Blue Bonnet—E. P. McGill. A 
restful landscape for the living room 


(Below) Glorious Autumn — P. Rosseau. 
A picture the man of the house would like 
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Leaves are the most valuable part of alfalfa hay 


Starvation Diseases of Stock 


HE NEED ffor salt by ani- 
[ons has been recognized 

from time immemorial but 
only in comparatively late years 
have we begun to realize the im- 
portant part other mineral ele- 
ments play in the health and 
well-being of animals. 

A list of the minerals now known to be required by farm 
animals looks pretty much like the table of elements in the back 
of a textbook of chemistry. We find that relatively large amounts 
of calcium, phosphorus, sodium, potassium and chlorine are 
required and smaller amounts of iodine, iron, copper and other 
mineral elements. The ration may be balanced in so far as 
energy and protein requirements are concerned yet fail to main- 
tain the health and productivity of the animal. Even milk, 
once considered a complete food, is falling into disrepute under 
the searching scrutiny of science. Vitamins march hand in 
hand with minerals. Vitamin D is an important factor in the 
assimilation of calcium while other vitamins are otherwise 
concerned in animal nutrition. 


A Hungry Soil Checks Animal Growth 


N certain areas in the United States and elsewhere, there is a 

definite lack of one or more mineral elements in the soil and 
farm animals in such areas suffer markedly from diseases due 
to mineral deficiency. Then there is another type of deficiency 
not directly associated with pastures but resulting from abnormal 
demand for minerals on the part of the animal economy, such 
as found in rapidly growing animals, those in heavy milk flow 
and animals carrying young. 

Further than this, one must realize that there may be deficien- 
cies which though not so marked as to produce disease, yet may 
limit the rate of growth and productivity and so adversely 
affect the animal economy as to render it more susceptible to 
some diseases of bacterial and parasitic origin. 

The nature and cause of milk fever, 
the bugaboo of every dairyman, has 
long baffled science. Schmidt, a 
Danish veterinarian, in 1897 hit 
upon udder inflation, a treatment 
which has materially reduced the 
mortality from the disease. Now 
science steps in to show that in cows 
suffering from milk fever, the blood 
calcium and possibly the blood phos- 
phorus are greatly lowered and that 
the disease is a true mineral de- 
ficiency. 

A word as to the mechanics of this 
acute deficiency. Calcium, which is 
found in milk in high concentration, 
is heavily secreted in the milk flow. 
Half a gallon of colostrum (the first 
milk) contains as much calcium as 
exists in the blood at any one time. 
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A deficiency of vitamins and min-« 


erals is responsib le for L osses 


By Willard H. Wright, D.V. M. 


ONAL ARS ARERR EATER 


Good alfalfa hay is rich in minerals, vitamins and protein 


A cow with an initial flow of two 
gallons of milk, must replace her 
blood calcium four times. Thus, 
new researches give confirmation 
to the repeated observation of the 
dairyman that his best cows must 
frequently suffer from milk fever. 
The more milk secreted, the heavier 
will be the output of calcium and the animal economy less able 
to meet the demand for this mineral. 

Udder inflation raises the calcium level of the blood and thus 
restores the calcium balance. However, more effective treat- 
ments have been developed for milk fever. The injection of a 
solution of calcium chloride or calcium gluconate is usually 
successful even when udder inflation fails. 

In the coastal plain section of Texas and in some other states, 
there exists a disease known locally as ‘‘creeps.”” Anyone who 
has seen cows affected with this trouble as I have, can not help 
but notice their bone-chewing habits, their painful walk and 
extreme emaciation. This disease is due to a lack of calcium 
or phosphorus in the soil. Feeding a substance that supplies 
these minerals—say bonemeal—works wonders in preventing 
this trouble. 


Ailments Due to Lack of Minerals 


ATTLE also require iodine. In some areas as high as 72 per 

cent of the calves are born with goiter. Iodized salt fed to the 
milk cows in these areas has reduced the thyroid trouble to 2 
per cent. 

We must consider another side to mineral requirements in 
cattle; for, in addition to actual deficiency disease, there are 
many borderline troubles directly attributable to lack of min- 
erals. Abortions and weak calves have been experimentally pro- 
duced in cows fed a ration poor in calcium. Phosphorus 
deficiency results in subnormal development of growing animals, 
lack of ovulation and decreased productivity in dairy animals. 
Bone meal has been shown to prevent 
these disorders and appears to give 
more favorable results than minerals 
from natural rock deposits. 

While the razor-back hog secures 
his mineral matter by his highly de- 
veloped art of tunneling in the ground, 
the pig of better breeding is prone to 
deficiency diseases. Stiffness and pos- 
terior paralysis are common troubles 
which manifest themselves in varying 
degrees ranging from slight stiffness 
with few evident changes in bony 
structure to a pronounced rachitic 
condition where the bones are poorly 
calcified, improperly formed and the 
joints swollen. 

It pays to use a good mineral 
mixture for aside from preventing 


deficiency troubles, [Cont. on page 24 
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Ef DITOR SAYS 


/ 3,000 Mele only a Shad 


SOME weeks ago we published an account of a Ford 
that had been driven 73,000 miles in less than a 
year by three mail carriers in Iowa. 

The article created much comment and brought 
many letters telling of the unusual reliability, econ- 
omy and long life of the Ford. Here is an interesting 
letter from the editor of a newspaper in Kansas: 

“In one of your recent advertisements in weekly 
newspapers you tell of a Ford that has been driven 
73,000 miles in less than a year. 

“*That’s no mileage at all for a Ford. There is a 
Ford in this community that was driven 120,000 
miles before it was traded in. 


“The car was bought in August, 1928, and 


making a route of 150 miles daily with a morning 
and evening paper. On Sunday, only one trip of 75 
miles is made. About 50 miles of the route is over 
paved streets — the rest is on rough dirt and gravel 
streets through three small towns. 

“Operating and up-keep costs were exception- 
ally low. After the car was traded in for a new Ford 
I am informed that it was overhauled and is now 
giving good service to its new owner.” 

Letters like this are indicative of the substantial 
worth of the Ford and the high quality built into 
every part. In every detail of construction it is made 
to endure — to serve you faithfully and well for 
many thousands of miles. The price is low because 


driven until November, 1930, by its owner. &> of large production and unusual Ford manu- 


He is a carrier of the Wichita Daily Eagle, 


facturing facilities. 
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THE NEW FORD STANDARD SEDAN. Longer, wider, more luxurious. Low first cost. Economical terms through Authorized 


Ford Finance Plans of Universal Credit Company 
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Two-story house on Thomas Maz- 
za’s farm, New Hampshire 





GOOD house for layers is one 
A that enables the flock to make 

the best possible use of feed, 
and the caretaker to make the best 
possible use of time in handling the 
flock. 

It ought to be evident that such 
a house will not necessarily be a 
house with a shed roof, or a gable 
roof, because the essential require- 
ments can be secured in more than 
one way. In other words, it isn’t 
the outward appearance of the 
house, or the exact pitch of the roof 
(although those may enter into the 
economy of construction), but the 
observance of fundamental needs of 
the flock. Those seven fundamental 
points are: Location, size, dryness, ventilation, insulation, 
light, sanitation. 

The photos of poultry houses on this page point to the fact 
that the seven essentials can be secured in various ways. Mr. 
Bornefeld, for instance, goes to the trouble of putting a tilting 
roof on the south side of his house so as to give his birds a 
maximum of good California sunshine during the winter. 


Tilting Roof, Straw Loft, Pointed Arch 


OVEL as the exterior is, this California house observes the 

well known seven points. There is insulation to take care of 
uncomfortably high temperatures insummer. The front 
walls are 12 feet high, rear walls six. Water troughs 
are shaded by the hood in summer. Pullets 
laying 60 per cent had increased their laying 
to 75 per cent within 15 days after being 
moved into the new house equipped with 
new nests. So, you know the building 
enables the birds to make best use of 
feed. 

The other houses shown are more or 

less standard types. There is the 
Missouri straw loft house, with straw 
overhead to insulate the house against 
the heat of summer and cold of winter. 
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Tilting roof house used by G. 
















House used at Ohio 
Station poultry plant 
(above) 


Pointed-arch 
(left), ventilated and 
insulated 


Convertible 
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Popular in some sections, is this 
type of house. The shed-roof type 
is represented by the Ohio house. 
Another type is the metal house 
that can be used for brooding, then 
converted into a laying house. Still 
another is the pointed arch house, 
in which there is less air space 
proportionately than in a shed roof 
house of equal floor space. Plenty 
of headroom for caretaker, though. 
The two-story house (upper left) 
is a new type of building that is 
becoming popular with specialized 
poultry keepers. It is really an out- 
growth of keeping chickens in con- 
finement; and quite a few poultry- 
men have been forced to that in the 
last few years, due to parasites. The second story is usually a 
duplication of the lower one in the double-deck houses. 


Four S: uare Feet Per Hen 
7 


O get back to the seven points, however, let’s look into the 
matter of location. The house ought to be close to good range, 
if the range method is to be used. Southern or eastern slope is 
best. Well drained soil, of course, as well as good air drainage. 
While the caretaker can’t walk too far to get to the poultry 
house, yet it ought to be as far as possible from the other farm 
buildings. Hens that range the barnyard don’t produce the 
best eggs. 

There is some difference in the various poultry 
house plans as to size and dimensions of house. 
The Michigan shed roof house is made up 

of units 20 x 20 feet; the Purdue shed 
roof, 16 x 24 feet; the Missouri straw 
loft house, 30 x 30 feet; ete. The im- 
portant thing is not so much size as 
floor space per bird. There should 
be four square feet of floor space 
for the heavy breeds; light breeds 
will get along with three. If equip- 
ment rests on the floor, count that 
much out when figuring floor space. 
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C. Bornefeld, California 
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Merely having a roof and walls that | 
keep out snow and rain will not take care | 


, bought the tractor 


can be dampness from the floor, hence the | 


of the matter of dryness. Rain and snow 
are only one source of dampness. There 


importance of laying concrete on a six- 
inch bed of drained cinders. 
A third source of dampness is the mois- 


ture given off by the hens themselves. | 


You wouldn’t think of sprinkling three 
gallons of water about the poultry house 
on a cold day in winter. Yet, that is the 
amount 100 hens will breathe out into the 
air. Unless some arrangement is made to 
get rid of this moisture, the walls and 
litter will be damp. Result, colds. 

A good ventilation system is needed to 
remove moist air without producing drafts. 
Because of the lower temperature of the 
fresh air brought in, some poultrymen use 
heat in the houses. One can understand 
why this is desirable in sections with severe 
winter weather. Fresh air, dry quarters, 
egg profits depend on those. 


What Makes the Walls Damp? 


N essential to correct ventilation is in- 
sulation of walls, particularly where low 
winter temperatures prevail. Commercial 
insulating materials take care of this need. 
Board-like insulation can be nailed to 
rafters and studding, or insulating ma- 
terial can be packed in between studding 


and rafters. Insulation prevents the 


escape of heat and helps to keep the house | 


dry. When warm air comes in contact 
with a cold wall or roof the moisture con- 
denses and causes a damp house. 

There are many reasons for wanting 
light in the laying house. A well-lighted 
flock is an active flock. The light should 
be direct sunlight, though, for best results. 
Direct sunlight supplies the vitamin D 
factor, so essential in the assimilation of 
minerals. And goodness knows minerals 
are important in getting eggs. Ordinary 
window glass doesn’t permit the beneficial 
rays of the sun to pass through. Hence 
the necessity of glass substitute or special 
ultra violet glass. 


Clean House, Healthy Birds 


ANITATION has come to be one of the 

major problems in poultry raising in the 
last few years. The type of building used 
for the flock has a lot to do in the solution 
of the sanitation problem. Houses prop- 
erly planned and built are easily cleaned. 
Concrete floors and removable equipment 
make cleaning a much simpler task. Metal 
equipment is easier to keep clean and to 
disinfect than wooden nests, hoppers, etc. 

So much for the seven points which con- 
cern the hen’s ability to make the best 
use of feed. 


it must be admitted that the hen’s con- 
venience should be taken care of first. 
Feed being the biggest item in cost of 
eggs, and labor second, one should think 
of convenience first in terms of hen’s 
ability to turn feed into eggs. A drinking 
trough or feed hopper placed where it will 
be convenient for the caretaker may not 
be just where the hens will drink all the 
water or eat all the mash they need. 
Finally, remember this: A good poultry 
house is not an expense, but an invest- 
ment. The most durable house is the 
cheapest in the long run. The lowest cost 
house that meets all the hen’s require- 
ments, including durability, is the one to 
build. But don’t overlook a single one of 
the other seven essential requirements. 
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The matter of convenience | 
comes in for some consideration, although | 
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Buy ETH YL Gasoline 


for the same reason 


ARMERS are buying 
) pea tractors today and 
fewer horses because gasoline 
engines work faster and cost 
less in the long run. 

They are buying more Ethyl 
Gasoline for the same reason. Ethyl 
increases the advantage gasoline 
engines give you. 

Ethyl] Gasoline is more than good 
gasoline; it is good gasoline plus 
Ethy! fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethy] fluid 
controls combustion. It prevents the 


uneven explosions that cause power- 
waste, harmful “knock” and over- 
heating. It governs the burning so 





GOOD 
GASOLINE 











The active ingredient used in Esty! fuid is lead. 





that power is delivered to 

the pistons with a smoothly 

increasing pressure that 

brings out the best perform- 
ance of amy gasoline engine. 

If you are one of the million 

farmers who already use Ethyl] in 

{ passenger cars, you will find that 

it will make just as big an im- 

provement in your truck or in 

your tractor. Ethyl Gasoline keeps 

( any engine in better shape. It takes 


{ you there and gets you back sooner 





—whether you are driving to town 
or plowing a field. Try it yourself 
and see. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 


tion, Chrysler Building, New York. 


: 








ETHYL 








GASOLINE 
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every farm can have 
an OUTDOOR LIVING 
ROOM 


O longer need you deny yourself the joys ot 
an OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM ... that 
colorful beauty spot which marks the modern, up- 


to-date farm home. 


For today, everything that is necessary to create 
an OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM, is available 


under unusually favorable conditions. 


Trees, shrubs and flowers, of the most desirable 
varieties, can be secured in good sizes, at decidedly 


moderate cost. 


A booklet has been prepared especially to help 
Then write 


or consult a nurseryman or his representative. He 


you plan. Send for it today. Study it. 


will gladly advise and help you. 


Plan now to Plant/ 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING 
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EW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


tell: all about the NEW 
See S for free gataleg ing a pew 
poy Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
The MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. B-250 Chicago, Illinois 


ith its many 




















453 fa |S Bales 

or est Pie alae-aivss (a minute 

COLLINS PLOW CO., 2350 Hampshire St., Quincy, Mlinols 
Booklet Free. Highest Refer- 


PATENT: ences. Best Results. Prompt- 


assured. Send drawing or model. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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“UNTIL 


BUREAU 
Sponsored by American Association of Nurserymen 








IT'S PLANTED" 







This Book Tells How 


**How To Make An Outdoor Liv - 
ing Room” tells how to create an 
Outdoor Living Room.—10c, 
Also available, 
another book- Aa 
let, ‘‘How_ To A 
Plant The , \ 
Home Grounds”’ 

‘REE. 





NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
498 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked below. 
Send 10c 19 ‘‘How To Make An Outdoor Living 
Room.’ 
FREE (J “How To Plant The Home Grounds.” 
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EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 

COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 151. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
701-751 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 
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This and That lor 
Orchard and Garden 


RETTY soon southern farmers will be 
writing the Bug Editor about a worm 
that is attacking their cantaloupes, cu- 


cumbers and squash. This worm, the 
pickle worm, is the progeny of a moth, 
coming from eggs that are laid on the 
flowers, buds, or tender parts of the vine. 
As the caterpillars grow, they move from 
one part of the vine to another. Quite 
often they burrow into several fruits, 
ruining each one that they attack. 
Unfortunately there is no good remedy 
for them. The cleaning of the fields im- 
mediately following harvest tends toward 
the reduction in numbers the following 
season. All fruits and vines should be 
plowed under, burned or made into com- 
post, provided no serious diseases are 
present; this compost should not be used 
under melons the following season. 
Squash can be used as a trap crop in 
cantaloupe fields. Plant the squashes 
around and through the fields at two week 
intervals. The moths prefer the squash 
for egg laying and where these plants are 
resent in sufficient numbers the canta- 
oupe vines escape. The cantaloupe crop 
is in no way injured by having squash 


planted in. 


HERE’S a new method of 
preparing Bordeaux mixture which avoids 
the somewhat tedious work of preparing 
stock solutions of the lime and the copper 
sulphate. This instant Bordeaux has been 
tested and found entirely satisfactory at 
Michigan State College. 

This spray is quickly prepared. Say you 
are using a 100-gallon power sprayer tank. 
Fill it one-fourth full of water while the 
agitator of the machine is kept running. 
Wash eight pounds of powdered copper 
sulphate through the sprayer screen and 
add water until the tank is three-fourths 
full. Then wash twelve pounds of chemi- 
cal hydrated lime through the screen, and 
add water enough to fill the tank. The 
chemical hydrated lime which is used in 
the instant Bordeaux spray is finely ground 
and contains 97 per cent of calcium. 

In the Michigan field tests of sprays for 
potatoes, instant Bordeaux gave results 
equal to those obtained with ordinary 
Bordeaux spray made with stock solu- 
tions. The yield on all sprayed plots 
averaged 23 bushels per acre higher than 
on unsprayed portions of the fields. 


THE summer months are 
the time for planting iris. About a month 
or six weeks after flowers fade is just right; 
September or October is too late. Plants 
set in midsummer need no winter mulch, 


| because they get well established before 
| winter comes. Any question about varie- 


ties? Consult your catalog, or write the 
Garden Editor. 


ANOTHER thing to plant 


| in midsummer is the Oriental poppy. You 


needn’t be satisfied with just the scarlet 
ones—there are other colors just as at- 
tractive or more so. 


Mu.tcu paper was respon- 
sible for 826 per cent increase in yield of 
muskmelons at the Maine Experiment 
Station last year. Plants of mulched and 
nonmulched areas were started in the 
greenhouse a month before setting out- 
doors. Maine is pretty far north for 
muskmelons, you know. 


IF CARE of the asparagus 
bed is a problem, write the Garden Editor 
and find out what to do after cutting is 
over. No cutting in July is the rule. 
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Chores as a 
adh Cee 


Continued from page 13 


The electrically-operated spray gun | 


mounted on the litter carrier enables J. L. 
Venable, Hoosier dairy farmer, to “paint” 
his cows with fly spray in quick order. 
Rapid flow filter disks let the milk run 
through quickly, yet take out sediment. 
One could go on and mention automatic 
floats to turn the windmill on or off when 
the tank is low or filled; feed carrier from 


silo and barn to feed bunks; electric steril- | 


izer, water heater, bottle cleaner, cooling 


tank in the dairy, etc. What’s your big- 


gest time saver in choring? 


SWEET clover’s good rough- 
age and none can deny it. If you’ve 
never grown it, you really should try it. 
If coarse clover stems the manger should 
fill, try running the hay through a good 
roughage mill. The percentage refusal 
when this is the plan, will be low enough 
to please any man. 


TWENTY-ONE families in 
Yadkin county, N. C., have found capons 
profitable in the past few years,’’ county 
agent L. F. Brumfield observes. He points 
out that caponizing should be done in late 
June or early July, so the birds will be 
ready for market at the right time 
January 20 or later. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas and Jersey Giants 
are the breeds specified. ‘‘Don’t sell any 
until after January 20”’ is his final word of 
advice. Any questions about caponizing? 


ONE single item caused a 
loss of $5,000,000 to Illinois farmers last 
year, if we are to believe H. H. Alp. That 
item was bad eggs. To speak more 
plainly, fertile eggs produced during the 
summer months. Eggs from flocks in 
which there are roosters will start to hatch 


when the temperature is 68° F. or above. | 


You may not get a chick from every egg, 
but you can count on a blood ring. Sell 
the roosters. Not next fall, but now. 


WHEAT outdid corn in a 
cattle feeding test just completed at 
the Kentucky station. Wheat-fed steers 
gained more rapidly, made larger total 
gain, and fattened for two cents a pound 
less than corn-fed steers. 


FEEDING grain liberally to 
cows on pasture is a part of the program 
in the Guernsey herd of Robert Roemer, 
Fort Collins, Colo. It means something 
that this herd was able to make a new state 
record last year. The eleven cows aver- 
aged 582 pounds of fat. The feed cost per 
cow was $113.24. The cows ate ground 
oats, ground barley, corn chop, wheat 
bran, ground wheat, beet pulp, silage, al- 
falfa hay and a protein supplement carry- 
ing protein from various sources. 


IT is only a matter of time 
until every farm producing fluid milk will 
have to have a milk house. A good milk 
house can be just as valuable in lowering 
production costs as it is in improving the 
quality of milk. For instance, H. M. 
McIntosh, Dexter, Mo., built a milk house 
and found he could save one hour each day 
in handling the milk from 30 cows. 

Low building prices, the lowest in a 
long time, plus a little spare time, after 
harvest, should make quite a few forward- 
looking dairymen interested in building a 


milk house. The Dairy Editor will send a | 


complete set of building plans, bill of ma- | 


terials, etc., free on request. Cost of 
house? Less than $100. Includes con- 
crete cooling tank. 
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“Then puff, puff, puff, 
For care is all stuff.” 
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...facts! 


Cut for Pipes Only 
Big Flakes that Burn 
Slow and Cool 

Sweet to the End— 
No Soggy Heel 


Made by Wellman’s 
Method—an 1870 
Tobacco Secret 

— 


Load on the installment 


plan; pack tight. 








_ 





A cooler smoke, a drier pipe, a longer- 
lasting smoke per bowlful, a richer fla- 
vor and more of it...and on top of all, 
the smoothest smoke that ever floated out 
of a bowl! 

A large order? Maybe... but Granger 
fills the bill. Rich and fragrant, those 
shaggy, slow-burning flakes; our secret 
Wellman Method smoothes out and “seals 
in” all the natural taste. 

So load up with Granger and you're 
all set—for the smoke that JS a smoke! 

© 1931, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


RANGER 


MADE AND CUT FOR PIPES 
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HEALTH 
ASSURANCE 


FOR 
COWS and CHICKENS 





| ? a | 
HAT'’S just what we mean—Health 
Assurance — whether it’s cows or 
chickens—they’'re sure to be healthier, 
better producers if housed in buildings 
insulated with Insulite. In the dairy barn 
protected with Insulite, your cows are 
comfortable in any weather, healthier, 
and better milk producers. Authorities 
agree that this milk production can be 
increased 9.1% for every eleven cows 
in your herd. And there’s no doubt 
about hens being healthier and laying 
more eggs in ‘‘Insulited’’ poultry houses. 
It's a proven fact, —and best of all, they 
eep on laying when prices are highest. 








Insulite is an all wood-fiber insulating 
board that protects against heat, cold, 
and dampness. It is a full 1/2 inch thick, 
which means you get 12'2% more in- 
sulation than you do in ordinary 7/16 
inch insulating boards. Insulite is strong 
and durable. rf adds bracing strength to 
the building, and is chemically treated 
to resist moisture, vermin, and rodents, 
and is not subject to rot or disintegration. 
Anyone handy with a saw and hammer can 


insulate farm buildings with Insulite ... Your 
lumber dealer can supply you. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


And here’s good news. The 
Insulite Co. will gladly 
send you a copy of Build- 
ing Farm Profits”. This 
book is chock-full of valu- 
able information for any 
farmer. It contains com- 
blete plans for building all 
types of farm buildings, 

nd for st today. It’s free. 





(THE INSULITE CO. 
| 
| 
| 


1A Backus-Brooks Industry} 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 376 





copy of your free booklet—‘Building Farm 


~ 
| 
| 
‘ | 
Please send me a Free sample of Insulite; also a | 
Profits’. 
| 

| 
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Starvation Diseases 


of Livestock 


Continued from page 18 


there is evidence to indicate that the 
feeding of minerals aids materially in 
the growth of pigs. As an aid in calcium 
assimilation, pigs showing evidence of 
mineral deficiency should be given cod 
liver oil (one pint to each 100 pounds of 
feed), alfalfa hay or alfalfa meal, and 
should be exposed to sunlight as much as 
possible. 


Anemia of Young Pigs 


RON and copper recently entered the 

mineral picture when it was shown that 
anemia of young pigs is due to a lack of 
these elements. This disease makes its 
appearance early in the life of the pig and 
reaches a critical stage when the animal is 
from two to four weeks of age. Death 
may occur suddenly and the losses in 
some herds are severe. Quickened breath- 
ing is a common symptom. Strange as it 
may seem, iron and copper salts fed to 
the sow do not appear to be secreted in 
the milk. The pigs themselves must re- 
ceive treatment. Ferric sulphate in the 
proportion of one-tenth of a pound to 100 
pounds of skim-milk is effective. [Or, 
try painting the sow’s udder with a solu- 
tion made up of 17 ounces of iron sulphate 
and 2.7 ounces of copper sulphate, dis- 
solved in two quarts of water, plus two 
quarts of sirup.—Editor.] 

The production of weak and hairless 
pigs, due to lack of iodine, may be pre- 
vented by giving daily from one-half to 
two grains of potassium iodide to the sow 
during the period of gestation, if the ration 
you are feeding does not already provide 
iodine. 

Sheep men in various parts of the coun- 
try have reported losses from condition 
commonly known as “stiff lambs.’’ Af- 
fected animals exhibit leg weakness and 
go down behind. At least some stiff lamb 
trouble would appear to be due to mineral 
or vitamin deficiency. Good results are 


reported in the treatment of stiff lambs by | 


the use of yeast and cod liver oil, indica- 
ting a possible lack of vitamin D in the 
ration. 


Pregnancy Disease of Ewes 
NOTHER condition due to incomplete 
ration is the so-called pregnancy disease 
of ewes. This occurs in ewes heavy with 
lamb, particularly those carrying twin 


lambs. Affected animals show loss of 
appetite, nervousness, grinding of the 
teeth, partial or complete blindness, 


coma and convulsions. It has been 
shown recently that pregnancy disease is 


due to a calcium deficiency. One large | 


western breeder has for years prevented 
this condition by adding molasses to the 
drinking water of his ewes. As molasses 
is rich in calcium, he unknowingly hit upon 
a rational preventive. 

[There are various mineral mixtures on 


the market, some simple and some quite | 


complex. The use of one of these may 
turn an incomplete ration into a complete 
one—that is, as far as minerals alone are 
concerned. Mineral mixtures ordinarily 
do not supply the protein lacking in so 
many home-grown rations. Some of the 
commercial supplements 


reproduction, etc. Write us for help in 
working out a complete ration.—Editor.] 
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Thieves taking your pullets? Binder fail 
to tie? Asparagus doing badly? Lawn look 
sick? Tractor getting noisy, losing power? 
Send your problem, whatever it is, to Na- 
tional Service, The Farm Journal. 


intended for | 
balancing home-grown grains carry the | 
essential minerals, also an ample supply | 
| of vitamins—D for bone building, E for | 





55% PREFER 
IPAPEC 


BECAUSE IT IS 
Lightest Running 


ORE farmers use Papec Cutters than any 
other make. When several hundred owners 
were recently asked why they prefer Papec, 55% 
said, “because this lightest running cutter saves 
ower,” 42% said, “because its self-feeder saves 
Fiber” and 42% said, “because its big capacity 


” 

















Saves time. 
Tests by practical farmers and experiment stations alike 
show that Papec requires less power. Ordinarily a cutter is 
considered a good performer if it delivers a ton of silage 
r hour for eachh. p. applied. Yet Papec, on official tests, 
=~ shown double this capacity. More square inches of use- 
ful throat capacity for your money is another reason why 
Papec is guaranteed to do more. Saves a man at the fee 
table. Does not clog. Gives more years of service. No 
wonder there are more Papecs in use than any other make. 


Free 48-page Feeding Booklet 

Send for our new Ensilage Cutter catalog which explains 
all of the reasons why we guarantee mnsee, base and lower 
cost silage with a Papec. With it we wilisend free our new 
48-page booklet, ‘‘ More Profit from Home Grown Feeds.” 
Includes valuable feeding formulas. Your name and ad- 
dress on postal or margin of this ad will bring them. Write 
today giving power available and number of silos used. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
147 West Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Ensilage Cutters — Feed and Roughage Grinders 
Hay Choppers — Feed Mixers C-22 




















Horse injured? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 
gashes, bruises, threaten lay-ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec- 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 
tendons strained by pulling, too, respond 
to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ- 
omy. All druggists— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. 
Young,Inc.,353 LymanSt., Springfield, Mass, 





pec BOOK 


ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the treatment 
and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine’ for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free buvok write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


—_—$———————— 


“OLD GOLD WANTED Sits 


and bridges. Highest prices. Information free. 








| SOUTHWEST GOLD & SILVER CO., Opt. 86, Box 68, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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High Farming af 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 


I see you cut out the last few sen- | 


tences of my letter last month, I suppose 


to leave room for Mr. Mason’s poem on | 


spring occupations. 
That is all right with me, but I do want 
to say something about Smith and the 


tractor, the part you cut out, because I | 


think Smith deserves a lot of credit for his 
mechanical skill. The tractor is more 


than five years old, and has had a lot of | 


usage. Smith tore it down, from top to 
bottom, and went all over it with the boys 
in the service shop of the dealer I bought 
itfrom. Some parts they replaced, though 
all the main bearings and cams and chains 
were in pretty good shape. Then Smith 
put it together again, with no parts left 
over, and except for stiffness, it ran like 
new. 

Right now we are getting a lot of work 
out of it on the potatoes. We had a pretty 
fair kind of spring, with quite a lot of rain, 
and weeds grew like mad all through May. 
So the weeder has been going most of the 
time up to now. 

Returning to the subject of ants, I thank 


you, Mr. Editor, for forwarding all the | 


kind suggestions from all over the country, 
and this is thanks also to those who sent 
them. I have the choice of half a dozen 
patent pastes and things like that, and 
several different ways of fixing up tartar 
emetic, borax, calomel, and arsenate of 
soda, to make the little red pests get sick 
and leave. 

The latest news is that the eating ants 


are down to a couple of dozen a day. We | 


had a sudden invasion by a new crop of 
red ants and some big black ones with 
wings, neither of which took the slightest 
interest in food. Gladys went after these 
with Black Flag, and most of them dis- 
appeared after a week or two. 

I forgot to say, about Smith, that he 
came around one evening and suggested 
that he might get along on less wages while 
the depression lasts. I told him no, he 
earned what he got, and I thought I could 
pay him the regular rate through the busy 
season anyway. In the fall, when work 
lets up, we will see what the situation is. 
Smith likes his place at Elmwood, there is 
no doubt about that. T. Webb 


Q=====D 
Facial Evidence 
hy Wal Mason 


LL punk emotions leave their trace, 


quite legible, upon your face. AsI go | 


weaving down the street, I size up every 


man I meet; his face instructs me, not his | 


dress; and seldom do I miss my guess. 
“That man,’’ I say, “is prone to growl; he 
looks as gloomy as an ow]; he has no check- 
rein on his bile; it takes an effort when he’d 
smile. His face is like a printed leaf, and 
all the contents speak of grief. And yon- 
der gent of middle age gives way to foolish 
spells of rage. His temper is a sudden 
thing that knows no curb or leading string, 
and it has made him look quite old ere 
half his nervous days are told. I do not 
want him for a friend, and so I'll dodge 


him till the end. That pompous skate | 


who’s coming now thinks there’s a halo on 
his brow. His face expresses misfit pride, 
but vacant is his head inside. No man 
has any right to be as proud as this old 
scout I see, unless he has accomplished 
more than living till he’s reached three 
score.”” And thus I’m musing as I chase; 
I read a record in each face, and e’en the 
victims must confess it’s seldom that I 
miss my guess. 


July, 1931 





True International Quality at 


LOW COST—a Powerful NEW 
L:-ton International 





Only $675 


136-inch wheelbase chassis, standard equipment, 
f- 0. b. factory 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER now announces a new 1'%-ton 
truck —the Model A-2. Here is a sturdy, good-looking, fast, and 
powerful International, ready to handle your hauling with utmost 
satisfaction anywhere. It has 4 forward speeds, and the 136-inch 
wheelbase chassis is now available at $675 f. o. b. factory. 


The Model A-2 is a better truck with more power than we have 
ever been able to offer at this low price. It is a true International 
from front bumper to tail-light— a truck of the same ~— quality 
and backed by the same Company-owned service that has made 
Internationals famous for low-cost hauling. 


This new International will give you a new idea of power, speed, 
stamina, attractive lines, and all-around dependability. It will also 
give you absolute assurance of low upkeep expense and unusual 
operating economy over a long period of years — and that is 
vitally important. 


Ask a dealer or a nearby International branch for a demonstration 
of the new Model A-2. Drive it. In no other way can you appreciate 
the quality that has been built into the Model A-2. It is another 
International achievement that will add to the ever-increasing 

opularity of the International line. Other Internationals are built 
in %-ton to 5-ton capacities. A size and type for every business. 
Make it a point to see the International Model A-2 at your first 
opportunity. Folder on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











THINK OF” Salem Chapter 


OWNING ;. 


FURY tre Ta ger 





75 PIPES 


... and knowing how to 
keep them all 
“sweet and good-natured’ 


“T WAS a confirmed smoker of Edge- 
worth up until about a year and a 
half ago,” says R. E. Reese, of Seaside, 
Calif. “A new tobacco came on the 
market, which I took to at once. 


“Then I began to notice a sore tongue 
... it burned terribly. I tried a dozen 
brands, but with each it was the same. 
I nearly gave up smoking altogether. 

“Finally I came back to Edgeworth. 
No more sore tongue! No bite or sting. 
Glory be! I am back to Edgeworth to stay. 
I own seventy-five pipes and I take turns 
with them. Edgeworth is the only to- 
bacco which will keep them all sweet 
and good-natured.” 

Edgeworth is at your dealer’s—now! 
Or send coupon below for special trial 


packet of Edgeworth—Free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of 
fine old burleys, with its g 
natural savor insured by we 


Edgeworth’s distinctive 
eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms —‘' Ready-Rub- 
bed” and “ Slice.” 
All sizes. 15¢ pocket pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 

mond, Va. 


——CLIP COUPON 








LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d Se. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll try it in a good pipe. 


Name —_— 





Address 








City and State_ 
ee 
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| Y. M. C. A.—three boys to a tent. 


Goes Touring 


Salem F. F. A. chapter took an 
Ag. Trip” last June. We left Salem 
N. J.) Saturday night, June 14, at 8 
o’clock bound for Hershey Park, Pa., 
where we established our first camp. We 
left after sundown because we were 
pressed for time and it gave us practically 
another day. Besides, all boys are full of 
pep at the start and never ct the first 
night out. There were 19 boys and the 
instructor who drove the truck. 

A neighboring farmer let us have his 
one and one-half ton truck, on which we 
put park benches and a railing. We car- 
ried a tarpaulin in case of rain. 

Pup tents were borrowed from the 
Cook- 
ing was done on a small pressure gasoline 
stove. Each boy supplied his own plate, 
cup, knife and fork and blanket. We 
planned to eat one prepared meal at a 
restaurant each day. However, the boys 
preferred camp cooking and after the first 
day all meals were cooked in camp. 

The trip was financed by assessing each 
boy $5. During the year we had ac- 
cumulated a fund sufficient to take care of 
the expense of the truck ($30) by collecting 
monthly dues at our meetings, selling 
candy, etc. The $5 fee covered the cost of 
transportation, meals, entrance and guide 
fees (Penn’s Cave, State Capitol, etc.) and 
liability insurance for the trip. The total 
cost of the trip was $135. We covered 700 
miles in four days and four nights. 


Visited the State College 


UNDAY A. M. we visited the ‘“‘Choco- | 


late Town,” drove to Harrisburg where 

we attended church and visited the State 

Capitol. Sunday afternoon we drove to 

the summit of Mount Nittany (near 
Centre Hall) where we again camped. 

The greater part of Monday was spent 

at Penn State inspecting the college build- 


ings, herds of livestock, vitamin and fer- | 
We also took in | 


tilizer experiments, etc. 
Penn’s Cave that day. Camped near 
Sunbury along the Susquehanna. The 
return trip was made via Lewisburg, 
Shamokin, Pottsville, Reading, Valley 
Forge and Wilmington to Salem. 

The following are some of the places 
visited enroute: Sycamore Farms and 
Snyder’s Hatchery at Douglassville, Chi- 
nese Pagoda at Reading, Mont Calm 
Farms at Phoenixville, and Valley Forge. 

The outstanding highlight of the trip 
was a tour through a coal mine near 
Pottsville where the boys had the oppor- 
tunity to see how coal was mined and 
prepared for market. The boys had the 
opportunity to actually dig a souvenir 
piece of coal for themselves some 1,800 
feet underground. We are planning a 
similar trip to Washington and Shenandoah 
Valley for our next trip. W. H. Evans 


J 


Initiation P ictures 


NABLE to get a picture of the owl 

for F. F. A. initiation ceremonies? 
The Young Folks’ Editor will send a 
6 x 7 picture of the barn owl (in colors) for 
a two-cent stamp. The barn owl doesn’t 
look quite so wise as, say, the great horned 
owl; but it is more upright—looks it and 
really is. The barn owl eats mice, rats, 
beetles and gophers, whereas the great 
horned owl eats chickens, turkeys, birds, 
pheasants, along with mice and insects. 
The barn owl’s eating habits are really 
worthy of emulation—among owls, that is. 
Pictures of Washington and Jefferson are 
being supplied free to F. F. A. chapters by 
Swift and Company, Chicago, III. 


WINDMILL 
agg, ECONOMY 


If you need power 
Fraoro for pumping wa- 
€| ter, the Aermotor is 
; the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
|| more storms and need fewer 
\\ repairs than any other pump- 
\\}ing machine. It is econom- 
icalin first cost andthe econ- 
Nomy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
service. 
You cannot afford to burn 
y gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 
\} ly good. An Aermotor will 
bd do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 


















a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
| always oiled. 
i For full information write 
+ AERMOTOR CO. 
4 2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 


“Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


20"Hogs 


4mos 


s >~ I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is youre—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
ished, your money back. Write at once to EB. Marshall, ca. 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1507, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


| WONDERFUL CHANCE 
TO MAKE 


a 
$954,D8Y 


Groceries at rock-bottom, whole- 4 
sale prices and a chance to pocket 
$10 to $15 in a day! That’s my of- 
fer oo 7g cow. No capital or experience 
needed. Big profits, full time or sparetime. \ 


Ford Tudor Sedan—FREE 


SEND NO MONEY — just your name. I'll give you 
full particulars and te!l you how to get a new For 
T Wo free of cost—as an extra bonus. Write 






























Albert Mills, Pres., 7653 Monmeuth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Heartbreak Hill 


Continued from page 16 
to nobody in particular, “chow these things 


happen. I’ve often wondered what sort 
of machinery is back of the slings and 


arrows of life. Pretty complicated, what? | 
Like a telephone switchboard, maybe. | 


Look. Here’s a muskrat hole in a very 
special spot. Completely insignificant, 
completely unknown. Here’s a horse, old 
and ostensibly wise, who has traveled 
safely past that spot a hundred times. 
Here’s a moment in a certain hour of a 
certain day among the millions of days 
since time began to march. And here’s a 
girl on the horse, one girl among—Oh 
Lord, never mind that. Here’s a stirrup, 
a bit tight. And here’s the nag’s left 
forefoot, all set to do its durndest. ,,And 
now here’s a young citizen . ’ He 
locked at the boy and smiled tian 
“All the plugs in the switchboard have 
been tied in together, and the Master 
Operator—much smarter than those hus- 
sies over at Central—takes the master 
plug in his fingers, and—Presto! Contact! 
An accident—a rescue. A _ beautiful 
heroine—a stalwart hero . .. ” 


HE chuckle died on his lips. This thing 

wasn’t going over. Young Murtrie was 
a dull crimson. Maida had stopped eating, 
was staring out the window. They thought 
he was kidding them. 

Maecenas sighed, and tried again. 
“Which reminds me,” he said earnesly, 
“that if I don’t quit slicing my tee shots, 
I’m going to break every club in my bag 
and take up pinocle.”’ 

“‘Have you tried keeping the left arm 
straight, sir?”’ the boy suggested, instantly 
eager and absorbed. 

“‘No,”’ Maecenas lied, gloating over un- 
expected success. Getting up, he snatched 
the fire tongs and handed them over. 
‘Here, show me.”’ 

Murtrie showed him, smoothly, his shy- 
ness visibly relieved. Sober as a judge, 
Maecenas drank instruction in. 

Maida smiled over clenched teeth. Mike 
hadn’t got her signal, which was ‘‘For the 
love of Pete, make this short: I’m all 
in.’ Dear old Mike always got signals, 
and always wrong. But she was glad things 
were going better between the two men. 

And it was going well. One thing led 
naturally to another. The roast moved 
out and the dessert moved in. It hap- 
pened to be Indian Pudding, which 
Amanda made to the queen’s taste. Mike 
said in a fatherly way: ‘‘Hope the cream 
is thick. Cream, Maidie?’”’ They were 
talking horses now. The boy knew horses 
as he knew golf, and spoke without pre- 
tention. Now they had pushed back 
their chairs. Mike was saying he was 
sorry he hadn’t any store cigarettes but 
if . . and yanking out his dis- 
reputable bag of Bull Durham and packet 
of papers. They were laughing over that. 


Continued in August 
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TOO BOVINE 











**Let’s alee cow and calf. I’ll be the 
cow and you be the calf.” “And 
have you wash my face with your 


tongue? I won’t do it!” 


July, 1931 


ANNOUNCING 


THE RUBBER DOLLAR-- 
IT STRETCHES! 





ITSTRETCHES WHEN YOU 

SPEND IT FOR A MOTOR OIL 

MADE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE 


BEGIN to drive with a motor oil made from 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude and the money 
you spend for it begins to stretch! 

It stretches by giving greater mileage per 
quart of oil, by giving better piston seal, 
which means more power—and that means 
you use less gas. It stretches by saving the 
costly repairs caused by oils oflesser quality. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? Ask Nature! She 
gave it greater oiliness, greater freedom 
from impurities. She made it the world’s 
finest raw material for motor oil. And get 
this straight —the better the crude, the 


better the finished motor oil! 


Of course refining is important, too. 
(nd in the Pennsylvania field you will find 
advanced, highly modern equipment. In 
this field refiners have the longest back- 
vround of experience. Small wonder, then, 
that the lubricants they produce are longer- 
lived, more resistant to heat—that they 
stand up and stay on the job. You will find 
them chosen for the toughest lubricating 
jobs in automobiles, tractors, airplanes, 
motorboats; in locomotives, stationary ma- 
chinery and turbines. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils. Buy whichever one you prefer! 

FREE! Send for free copy of highly in- 
teresting oil booklet. Address Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association, Dept. 


H-5, Oil ( ity, Pa. 


© 1931, P.G.C. OLA. 








This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker's individual brand 


guarantees the quality of the finished product. 


root aaa 
100% PURE 





Ol L Ge at‘on. | 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


, ’ : | 
from which the world’s finest motor oils are made | 


————— = —— — 
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any Child Can Make 


This little chap is BOB, the BUNNY; 

His ears are long, his tail is funny. 

When Bunny some he bangs his heels 

To show exactly how he feels; 

He = wants to play with you, 

And so he tells you what to do— 

Read his directions; then have fun 

With SPOOLS that make your BOBBY BUN. 


“ “ “ 


Special Offer Brings You 
Complete Set of Six 


Bob Bunny is one of six little animals 
that are made with spools. They are 
printed on cardboard in full color and 
when fastened on to spools they are a 





\ 


sa 


as lifelike as can be. 

To make Bob Bunny, for example, 
you simply glue his head and tail to —_¢ 
the ends of a J. & P. Coats or Clark's 
O.N.T. spool, size 30, 36 or 40. These 
are the thread sizes you use for best 
results in sewing suitings, draperies, 


heavy cretonne, madras, muslin and & 


ot 


% 
ONS 


quilts; for making buttonholes and 
sewing buttons on the children’s pa- 
jamas, blouses and play things. % 


Send Coupon—The complete set includes NO 
Bob Bunny, Puppy Dog, Kitty Cat, Hal Horse, 

Clara Cowand Pete Pig. The children will love 

them. They are clever, too, as party favors 

with full spools of thread in color. For 
complete set, send 5 cents to THE SpooL 0/5 
COTTON CompPANY, Dept. 24-U, Box 551, 
Newark, N.J. Send the coupon now. * Note ad- g>) 
ditional offer on‘ Sewing Secrets’ in coupon. 








ier 


J.&P.COATS 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


CLARK'S O.N.T. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 24-U, Box 551 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me the complete set of 
Six Spool Pets. I enclose 5 cents. 











Name 





Street (or R. F. D.) 





City State 
*If you wish us to include a copy of ‘‘Sewing Secrets,” 
an entirely new 48-page book of modern sewing 
methods, enclose 5 cents additional (10 cents in all) 
and mark an X here_______- 
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W hat Pictures ana Why? 


Continued from page 17 


to merit post-humus acclaim as an artist? 
And conclude that her picture can be 
affectionately removed to a sturdy chest? 

Personal photographs may be enjoyed 
at leisure and in the privacy in one’s own 
bedroom. Snaps and pennants are equally 
capable of arousing memories of a pleasant 
vacation and of impressing guests when 
slipped within the pages of a memory book. 

Having analyzed our attachment for 
the family treasures and found that we 
can take them off the walls without any 


| qualms let us enjoy for a moment the rest- 


fulness of bare space while contemplating 
exactly what pictures are worthy of a 
place there. 

Of course the new pictures must be ones 
that we can love—as well as we did the 
heirlooms and trophies, though for differ- 
ent reasons. 


Buy Pictures You Really Like 


O art for art’s sake, let us hope. No 

rushing into town to buy copies of a 
“famous” painting because “‘it’s being 
done.”” Any one sensitive to art will find 
joy in many of the great pictures of the 
world. But some pictures appeal to each 
person more than others do. Neighbors, 
friends, even blood brothers do not agree 
= - pictures of which they are especially 
ond. 

Some pictures seem to have a word for 
us personally. The artist expresses for us 
what we have always felt about the sea, 
for instance, or he senses the same quiet 
and peace we find in the evening sunset. 
So it’s our picture. It gives us a sense of 
self sufficiency when we glance at it the 


first thing in the morning and vanishes 
the sordidness and commonplaceness of 
the day’s routine when we return to it in 
the evening. 

For such pictures as these we will have 
an emotional attachment just as genuine 
as we had for family mementoes and rather 
more noble, less mixed up with pride and 
self esteem. Perhaps the difference we feel 
is that between true sentiment aroused by 
the beautiful and inspiring and mere senti- 
mentality felt for pictures associated with 
persons and places. 


Let Every Member Choose 

F pictures can do this it seems that 

every member of the family has a right 
to one in the home. A home with a picture 
for each member of the family might do 
much to answer the new craving for beauty 
which rural America is demanding. Cer- 
tainly pictures are one of the most inex- 
pensive and accessible means of surround- 
ing ourselves with beautiful objects. 

Good prints of great paintings can be 
purchased in art shops, department stores, 
or unframed at nominal sums and selecting 
one’s own picture is a fascinating task. 
Each person should do it for himself, re- 
membering only that a decision can not be 
made too hastily. Pictures that attract 
at first glance often bore one after a few 
days on the wall. . Unostentatious scenes 
have that quality of ‘‘growing on”’ us after 
familiarity. This is why we rather quickly 
and certainly find ourselves among the 
paintings by the world’s greatest artists 
when we set out on this quest for a per- 
sonal picture. 








qu 


For the Fourth 


Betsy Ross’s 


Have in readiness two large balls, 

made by cutting into narrow strips, 
red, white and blue materials, then sew- 
ing them together like carpet-rags. The 
balls represent the scraps which Betsy had 
left over after making the flag. Form the 
players in two 
lines, facing 


A hic is a good contest for the women. 


of July Picnic 


R. emnants 


the last player. The last player unwinds, 
rewinds and passes the ball back, and so 
on up the line until it again reaches the 
captain. That side whose captain first 
has the ball in its original state, is declared 
the winner, and receives a generous bag 
of peanuts or candy. 
Cannon- 


Salute 





each other—a 
captain at the 


The boys will 
like this game. 





head of each. 


| The captains 


hold the balls, 
and at a given 
signal, each cap- 
tain winds an 
end of the string 
around his little 
finger, wnwinds 
the ball quick- 
ly, then rewinds 
it, except for 
the piece that 
is tied to his 
finger that con- 
nects him with 
his neighbor as 
he passes the 
ball on. In a 
similar way, the 
next player un- 
winds the ball, 
rewinds and 
passes it on, 
diminished of 
course in size. 
So the bails go 
down the lines, 





Adorable and Comfortable 


Continued from page 10 


about as happy as they can well be in 
contrast to those of a few years ago. 

In my youth when we were all dressed 
up, we were so aware of it and under such 
painful necessity of keeping our clothes in 
order that we were humbly self conscious 
and our play clothes were usually so plain 
and durable that we had no pride at all 
in them. I know certain grown-ups today 
who freely admit that their early training 
in the matter of ‘‘best’’ clothes and “every 
day” clothes, instead of the “right” 
clothes for every occasion, still carries over 
into these days when we and our children 
can so easily look well dressed at any hour 
of the day. 

Little girl’s dresses today are so simple 
that there need be no heartaches for 
ruffles and tucks which a busy mother 
may not have time to construct, and they 
are so easily made and easily washed that 
any child can have plenty of fresh ones. 








Provide a paper 
bag decorated 
with red and 
blue bands, for 
each. Crayon 
may be used to 
color the bands. 
Let each boy 
place a paper 
bag on his head; 
then they may 
all form in line, 
race to a given 
point, blow up 
the bags and 
burst them. 
Whoever gives 
the first ‘“‘can- 
non salute,”’ 
wins a prize. 
Elsie D. Yale 


- 


If you would 
like descriptions 
of 15 other in- 
teresting active 
games suitable 


growing, of course, smaller and smaller. 
When the ball reaches the last one in the 
line, the string runs from the captain to 


to play at picnics, at school or at parties, 
send request accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelope to the Party Editor. 
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Your Child 


/ lenty of Recreation Needled! 
By Edith Dixon 


MOTHER writes, ““How can I prevent 

a 16-year-old girl from becoming dis- 
gusted and discouraged with farm life? At 
this time of year when farm work is heavy, 
children have moods of irritation. How 
can you keep this attitude from becoming 
permanent?”’ 

Often times in rural homes where there 
is much to be done and the working hours 
are long, parents fail to realize that chil- 
dren can not have the same interest in 
seeing things accomplished as they have 
themselves. Any parent who wants to 
keep a child on the farm must see to it 
that that child is happy. 


Cause of Dissatisfaction 


ANY rural people think that because 

a child lives in the country where she 
has fresh air and sunshine that she doesn’t 
need recreation. A county superintendent 
recently remarked that the rural people 
in his county did not want physical edu- 
cation in the school. ‘‘They feel,’’ he said, 





“that their children get all the exercise | 


they need working on the farm.” It is 
this attitude on the part of some farm 
parents that makes rural life dull and un- 
interesting to their young people, for all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
It is why you find many farm boys and 
girls escaping as soon as they can. “I 
don’t want to marry a farmer and be a 
drudge like my mother,” says one. “I 
want to go where I can have a better 
time,’”’ says another. “I want to live 
where I can have more advantages,”’ says 
a third. 


The country has many advantages over | 


the city. Children in the cities long for 
the camp, the swimming hole, the hike, 
the opportunity to study birds, trees and 
flowers, but country children are often 
indifferent to these things. The mere fact 
that children live in the country does not 
give them the ability to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. 

Leadership is necessary to develop in 
young people the resources that will be 
satisfying to them. Music, nature study, 
literature, dramatics, art and handicrafts, 
are a few of the things that young people 
everywhere enjoy and all have a right to 
expect. Some rural counties are turning 
to their state colleges and universities for 
directors of dramatics and the granges are 
uniting in bearing the expense of the 
leadership. Such activity is not only 
socially valuable but it is educational as 
well for it helps the young person to over- 
come self-consciousness, to gain poise in 
social situations, and, above all, to express 
himself in a satisfying way. But to make 
these advantages possible to rural young 
people calls for a changed attitude on the 
part of many rural parents. 


Play Life Vitally Necessary 


N A recent survey made on the rural | 


home in one of our states one man when 
asked what he did for recreation said, 
“Mister, I ain’t got no time for such 
things, and if I did have time I wouldn’t 
go to ’em ’cause I don’t believe in ’em.”’ 

No parent has a right to bring a child 
into the world and then deprive him of his 
play life. One of the aims to which the 
recent White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection pledged itself was, 
“For every rural child as satisfactory 
schooling and health services as for the 
city child, and an extension to rural fam- 
ilies of social, recreational and cultural 
facilities.” 

This should challenge rural people to 
demand for their children adequate rec- 
reational life. 
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You’re contented and cool 


in HANES Underwear 
but the price doesn’t knock you cold! 





Left: SAMSONBAK Union Suit with patented 


belt. Other types, too. 75c to $1.50. 


Right: Shirts and Shorts. Many styles, colors, 


and fabrics. 50c to $1. 





Elastic-Knit Light- 
weights. Long or 
short sleeves. Ankle 
or three-quarter 
length. $1 to $1.25. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Knit Athletic Union 
Suit. Shoulder-button 
style. $1. 








You'Re sitting pretty (and 
standing, too, for that matter) 
in Hanes Summer Underwear. 
It doesn’t worm up your legs, 
or clutch the crotch. You 
don’t know you have it on! 
And you won't boil when you 
think of the price, either. 

Hangs is only soc. to $1.50. 
Yet it’s there when it comes to 
quality and fit. Some union 
suits you get into feel as big 
as a bag. Others, after they're 
laundered, wouldn't fit a fox- 
terrier. But they're not Hangs! 

Try a Samsonsak Union 
Suit. Pull with all your might 
on the belt. Yank . . . wrench 
... jerk. That belt’s as solid as 
cement, but it gives every time 
you bend your body. Test the 
buttons. Look at the seams. 
Rub the material between your 
fingers. Mister, you couldn't 
buy better—even if you were 
rolling in wealth! 

Any good store should have 
Hangs in a style and size for 
you and your boy. If youcan’t 
get what you want, please 
write us. P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 





FOR EVERY SEASON 
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ARM AND 


BOUQUET 


An incomparable face powder! 
Freshens and smooths the skin 
the moment you apply it. Fifty 
cents is so little to pay for so 
much beauty-benefit! Try 
this powder at once. Send this 


FREE COUPON 
POPPE LOLOL EEE EEE 


ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me free sample of Armand 
face powder. 


Bouquet — the incomparable 


Name 
FJ-7-31 


Address 


In Canada: Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


; 60c and $1.00 at Druggists 
A 4 Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, N. Y 















Vegetables 


lor Babies 


Continued from page 11 


were doing something for a salary that 
many parents were thoughtlessly unwilling 
to do for love. The children ate their food 
with relish and we had no doubt some at 
least, would go home and fuss over the 


| food served to them at the family table. 


| foods or soft diets. 


Children do not need vegetables for 
their ‘“‘bulk,”’ the laxative effect of strained 
vegetables is adequate or is obtained from 
other foods, they learn to chew on other 
foods and unless suggestions from the 
other members of the family cause them 
to think about it, monotony does not 
bother them. However, for the purpose 
of combining vegetables with other de- 
sirable foods for children past infancy, the 
following recipes are given as suggestions. 

These recipes have been planned for 
children and with less seasoning than pre- 
ferred by adults in normal health, but 
they also serve to introduce variety into 
the diet of adults who are required to live 
for considerable lengths of time on strained 
If such adults or the 


| rest of the family who like seasonings would 








LES quickly, easil 
shrink. Just add SUGARINE to vinegar, 
Pkg. for 1 gallon vinegar l5c, 2 gal. 25¢c. By mail, postpa 
or at your druggists. PICKLE SUGAR LAB., UNION BRIDGE, M 


il 


watermelon& 
cantaloupe 
9 SWEET  PICK- 
with SUGARINE, no heating, wil! not 
ur over pickles. 


id 
D. 





Freckles 


VANISH LIKE MAGIC 





\ 


REMOVE those embarrassing freckles. 
Surprise your friends with a new 
velvety soft, crystal clear complexion. 
You can — with Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream. It bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Done so quickly and easily 
—secretly too. The first jar proves its 
magic worth. At all drug stores. 


Freee Creare DO 


Removes Freckles—Whitens Skin 
CO ee 


The Stillman Company, 
Aurora, Ill., U. 8. A. 
112Beauty Dept., send free 
booklet. Tells why you have 
freckles—how to remove them. 











Address. . 
EME Ss Ss 
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| butter until slightly brown. 


| nutritive value by adding eggs. 


like to have more, use additional salt, pep- 
per, add a little dry mustard to spinach 
dishes. A little vinegar or lemon adds 
flavor to almost any vegetable. These 
suggestions do not apply to soups but do 
help the flavor of souffles and custards. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
—or Cream of Pea Soup 
(6 servings in cups) 


1g cup celery leaves 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
3 cups milk 
1 cup strained spinach or strained peas 
Salt to taste 
Cut celery leaves fine and cook in melted 


Add flour 
and milk gradually and cook until smooth. 
Add spinach—or peas, heat thoroughly and 
add salt to taste. 


Vegetable Soup 
(3 to 4 servings in cups) 


24 cup strained vegetable soup or strained 
carrots or strained green beans 


1'3 cups soup stock or water and bouillon 
cubes or mil 

14 teaspoon grated onion and juice 

14 teaspoon celery salt 

14 cup strained tomatoes (optional) 


Salt to taste 


| All ingredients heated to boiling point. 


Any cream soup may be increased in 
Add a 
little hot soup to the beaten eggs, then 
add this to the rest of the soup. 


Cheese grated or rubbed through a wire 
strainer sprinkled over the soup adds 
flavor and attractive appearance. 


Carrot Custard 


(2 small custard cups) 


1 egg 

1 teaspoon butter, melted 

1 teaspoon flour 

'¢ cup milk 

'» cup strained carrots 

1 teaspoon lemon juice or | teaspoon vinegar 
', teaspoon grated onion 

Few grains celery salt 


Salt to taste 


Beat the egg, add other ingredients in 
order given. Mix well and bake in in- 
dividual custard cups in slow oven, 325°F. 
Set the cups into a pan with some hot 
water in it. Bake 40 to 50 minutes or 
until a knife blade inserted into the cus- 
= will come out clean. Serve hot or 
cold. 

A lighter consistency may be secured by 
separating the egg and folding in the 
beaten egg white last. 


Spinach Souffle 
(4 servings) 


2 tablespoons butter 


2 tablespoons flour 

's cup celerv and onion water or water and 
bouillon cubes or soup stock 

1s cup milk 


's cup strained spinach 

2 eggs separated 

Salt to taste 
Melt butter, add flour, heat and blend 
well. Add celery water and milk gradually 
with stirring until thickened. (Celery 
water is made by simmering for 15 minutes 
the coarse stalks and leaves in a covered 
dish with half enough water to cover. Add 
a little onion to the water and keep in 
refrigerator to use in soups, etc.) Add 
spinach and well-beaten egg yolks to the 
white sauce. Finally fold in the stiffly- 
beaten egg whites. Pour into well-greased 
custard cups. Place cups in a pan with 
hot water in bottom and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (325° F.) until set, about 40 
minutes. 

Strained peas may be used instead of 
spinach and 4 cup of grated cheese 
added just before folding in the egg whites. 


Boiled Custard with Strained Prunes 


Place boiled custard in sherbet glasses. 
When cold and stiffened, carefully place 
in center a couple of tablespoons of 
strained prunes which have been sweet- 
ened with a little powdered sugar. 


a 
"iD 





¥ 
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Green Beans with Pork 


have canned green beans by five 

different methods, including the 
pressure-cooker method, the three-hour 
cold pack method and the vinegar method, 
yet the one I have used the past three 
years, simple as it is, has been so successful 
and so satisfactory that I wish every 
homemaker who does home canning could 
try it. 

In the first place prepare and cook the 
beans in an open kettle just as you would 
for table use, using a generous portion of 
salt pork, fresh or cured bacon, cut into 
small pieces, salt and pepper to taste and 
enough water to thoroughly cover. When 
the beans are done, perfectly tender and 
boiling hot pack in clean sterilized jars 
then fill the jars to the brim with the hot 
greasy liquid. Seal tightly but do not 
invert the jars after they have been tested 


Dies the past twelve years I 


for leakage. Set aside until cold then 
store in a cool place. In the meantime the 
grease will have risen to the top thus 
forming a second perfect seal, as it were. 

When ready to serve place the jar in a 
pan of warm water or in a warming oven 
for an hour in order to melt or partially 
melt the grease, then open the jar, pour 
the contents into a pan, thoroughly heat 
and serve. 

In my experience beans canned in this 
way retain their color and flavor so per- 
fectly they are just like freshly-picked and 
cooked beans from the garden. Then 
too, by using this method each time you 
prepare and cook beans for the table you 
can cook enough more to can two, three 
or four quarts and in this way you can 
soon have a winter’s supply and will 
hardly notice the time spent. 

Ellen Saverley Peters 
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Prevention of Freckles 
Lasier than cure 
By Phyllis Wray 


OUR Editor and I go into a conference | 
every little while to plan ahead the | 
subjects I am to talk about in this intimate | 
column of mine. 
‘Better write an article on how to get | 
rid of freckles in the fall,’’ said the Editor. | 
“No. I think we’d better move the sub- 
ject of freckles up into a summer number. 
It is a whole lot better to prevent freckles 
than it is to take them off afterward,” 
said I. 
“All right,”’ said she, ‘‘write ‘your ounce 
of prevention.’ ”’ 


What Causes Freckles? 


RECKLES are pigmented spots which 
are caused by the action of sunlight. 
Pigment is the coloring matter in the skin. 
It is embedded in the lower stratum of the | 
epidermis and in pigment cells in the 
underlying true skin. Sunlight increases roe 
the pigmentation of the skin, probably as | B= aS Wh a, 2 
a protective measure. Nature darkens the = tah 8 gi 
skin to protect the deeper tissues from = ABPENS, as 
getting too much sunlight. In some people <#F a sa 
this darkening takes place uniformly and 
then your skin grows tan. In other people, 
the skin oe ae in spots, and we call 
these spots freckles. O t l h ll d 
Freckles are commoner in children than ne eC * one Ca Save 
in adults, because a young skin is more | 
sensitive to exposure than one that has 


been toughened by years of weathering 100 acres of tomatoes 


lookiyoung and girlish. If you will remem- | 
ber that, you will not be so grieved to see 





a few pert freckles on your nose. : : . : 
Since the darkened pigment which causes A LARGE tomato field belonging to a farmer of Scotland County, 

a freckle is below the skin surface, it is not N. C., was suddenly attacked by hordes of horn worms. The whole 

easy to remove the discoloration. For this : aa : : : 

sana, 0k bo See ae aoe Ge crop would have been destroyed in a short time. The farmer im 

if yours is a skin which freckles easily. mediately telephoned the office of a farm paper in a nearby city to 

Blondes and people with red hair freckle ask about the proper spray. He was told what to use and how to 

easily, because the skin is characteristically “gi Pye a L : 

fair and sensitive to light rays. mix it. Within a few hours preparations were made, spraying was 
If you don’t want to freckle, wear a big egun. and the crop w Vy 

floppy shade hat this summer. Especially begun, ¢ crop was saved. 

when you go to the beach or the lake, take The telephone i n = : : : : 

lena dade beak tar tis Sh Sok ¢ telephone is co stantly proving its worth in helping to get 

lying on the shore. Since it is sunlight the best prices for livestock, grain and fruit sold through co-opera- 

which primarily causes freckles on hont tive associations or local markets. It is also of great service in mak- 

face, the thing to do is to keep sunlight 


ing social and business engagements, running errands or summoning 


off your face. 
help in emergencies. 

Creams Help by Protection Th oy 
AND deoun the halilt Of dilen « bectndtive ¢ modern farm home has a telephone that serves well, day in 


cream on your face before going out- and day out, rain or shine. 
doors this summer. A vanishing cream is 
good, or if — skin has Ae ymmnrs J to dry- | 
ness and peeling, use a cold cream or even | " sapigiiae 
a richer ie food or tissue cream before | A BELL SYSTEM 
powdering. Work the cream well into your | 
skin. Then wipe away carefully all that | 
the skin has not absorbed. And powder z ss 
your face rather heavily. The cream and 


powder form a protective film on your What a DIFFERENCE Truaid APS ito. 


skin, and act just as nature’s.pigmentation 


ADVERTISEMENT 





does to keep out some of the intense rays | 3 tS. 
of the sun. Protective creams and powder a few drops make! oh ag Vie we , 
will help to prevent freckles. A few drops of Mapleine, and presto 


To remove freckles, it is better to use a 
gentle bleaching preparation and be con- 
tent with a gradual fading. The strong 
bleaches which promise immediate results 


—ordinary desserts take on the most 
| 

act by peeling the skin and thus removing | 
| 


delicious, tempting flavors imaginable. 
Our FREE recipe book (contains over 
200 recipes) tells how to use Mapleine 
to give variety to staple dishes and to 
make new ones. In the meantime there’s a 


recipe folder with every bottle, at your grocer’s. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept. 74, Seattle, U. S. A. 


the discolored spots. Lemon juice is a 
good mild bleach. Squeeze a few drops of 
lemon juice in the palm of your hand and 
pat this on your skin once or twice a day. 
Many cold creams are good gentle bleaches | 
and so also are a number of skin tonics te clothes 

No back-breaking work. Keeps your hands out 


and face lotions. 
* f suds. Fits tub. 30 days trial. Cat. free. 
Flavoring - Syrup Maker - Meat Savor HANDY WASHER CO. 2460E. Fayette, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Have you a special beauty problem? Write to | 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and -- a a 


get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, P aS 
When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Conmeee a clean a tub of clothes ad 
tte r washer made. orce 
the suds ANY 4 oe & of the cloth by slow 


easy squeezing. The leverage makes it easy. 
in § minutes 













please 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the 25th 
of the second 
month preceding 
the month of 
publication 


Display Advertisements 





of livestock, poultry, 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 
$4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 


baby 


tration, 50 cents 


The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
a wor 
Initials, single letters and ious count as one word. 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company or- 
der, and new 
advertisers are 
asked to give 
references 


minimum, 20 words. 
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POULTRY 





FINEST QUALITY 45 


No matter how scarce money is you can 


afford a flock of Sieb’s Purebred 
OVERSIZE CHICKS. They will bring 
you an income when everything else 
fails on the farm. They’re bred and 
cultured to grow larger, mature quicker 
and produce 200 eggs or more per hen. 
You need the extra dollars the addi- 
tional eggs and pounds of meat will 


bring. Make your dollars count by 

raising Sieb’s Chicks. We have one 

grade only, THE BEST. 100% live 
delivery prepaid guaranteed. 
LAST CHANCE 

PRICES PREPAID 58 100 500 1000 


Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns $3.50 $6.50 $31.25 $60. 


Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, 


Wh. Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 36.25 70. 
S.C. Reds, Wh., Bf. Orps. 4.00 7.50 36.25 70. 
S. L. Wyand., & R.C. Reds 4.50 8.50 41.25 80. 
Wh. & BI. Minorcas 4.50 8.50 41.25 80. 
Anconas, Hvy. Ase'td. 3.50 6.50 31.25 60. 
Hvy. & Lt. Ass’td. 3.00 5.50 26.25 50. 
Light Ass'td. 2.50 4.50 21.25 40. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 
Box 628 Lincoln, tll. 
___—« Sombere one’e. & ill. Baby Chick Assns. 


SEND NO MONEY x2" CHICKS 


T’S easy to order Silver Lake Chicks 











because you need send no money with | Free Chicks 
your Order. We ship C. 0. D. end ques With Every 
antee live delivery of stur: hi pure br: icks 
healthy bred-to-lay flocks. Write for Order 








catalog and cmesing low b 
siver LAKE EGG FARM, Box F. J., 


LOOK 40-“cricks 


Silver Lake, Ind. 


Se 


CATALOG FREE / 
GAMBIER, O. 











NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS 
BRED BY SPECIALISTS 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOX: 








Summer == Fall Chicks 


ccredited. a, Lootis breeds; 6c up. Standard and 
rap-Nest _o grades. Catalog free. Address our nearest plant. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Rich 
Hu, Me.,\ Vinita, Okla. “* Largest Institution of its kina” 


WHITE LEGHORN 2255,422."45! 
now half price. Thou- 

sands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 

Trapnested, igreed foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. 

Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to = eggs. Catalog 

and special price bulletin free. I ship C . BD. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, | see Union, | Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ree 3 CHICKS C. 0. D. 7.7005, 2% 
‘f best breeds; $1.00 down places order- 


pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catal 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lex Lexington, Ky. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE up 


= C. O. D. Low prices. SWite fs Certified. State ac- 

¢ ted. 300 to 200 exe otrains. ite for Big Eree son, mo: 

su 

DUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS 32 "sts: Es 
Prices. Write for 


Illustrated Catalog telling how to raise Ducks for Profit. 


























‘Turkey Poults, Baby 





RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY, LaRue, Ohio 
Cc. O. D. 100 Rocks or Reds $8; 

CHICK ferns by | Mixed $7; + eg: 

fia ae $6. ree range. Safe 


delivery guaranteed. ont 
W. A. UVER, pt _McAlisterville, Pa. 


Pullets. 200-290 Pedigreed Breeding, Leghorns 
and Rocks. Blood-tested, Health certified by licensed veterin- 
ary. Chicks shipped C.O.D. Pullets C.0.D. on approval. Cat. 
free. Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Farms, Box F, 8.2, Zeeland, Michigan. 








Bewest 5 orices since 1924. R. O. P. 
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POULTRY 

It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
ut home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U. 8. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 6, Cave City, Ky. 


BARRON S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEALTH, BEAUTY AND PRODUCTIVENESS 


these characteristics are strongly inbred in our flocks. 
They are large, lay large eggs, and plenty of them. Also 
Barred and Rocks, W. Wyandottes and Reds. Our 
chicks will please you. Our prices are reasonable. Write 
today for catalogue. 
Box 10, 


Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





LIVESTOCK 


0. 1. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin, $10 each.) Prolific, large 
kind. Pedigreed, vaccinated. Prices reasonable 
FRED RUEBUSH SCIOTA, ILL. 





FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


wenn PARI Lem 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS tes.cs,sszex 


AND CONTRACT FOR ALL 
book up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
‘4 catalog and ‘contract, also copy o 
iy hone tik all for 10c. STAHL’S 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRIZE * co 71A, Holmes Park, Missouri 


Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 
Make big money. We supply stock. Good 
market. I/lustrated list, foot, Dulletin all for 10c. 
JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 










LIVESTOCK 


re as 


HOGS on time. Write for Hog Book, Originators 


0.1. C 
Silver Co., Box 13, Salem, Ohio 


and Breeders. L. B 








FARMS 


Pen 





SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for re 2t No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from ¢ owner of property for onto or 
trade. Details free. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





MISCELLAN EOUS 


LLLP LLP PLP LPI 





SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Pleasant per- 
manent position traveling country districts talking to 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, easiest selling 
proposition in the world. This old established Company 
offers reliable, intelligent man unusual opportunity. Big 
pay and quick advancement. Selling experience not neces- 
sary. Personal training. Steady work six days a week. No 
layoffs. Must have car or able to get one and willing to be 
away from home. References required. State age and tele- 
phone number. Sales manager, 29th Floor, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois 





PATENTS — Under the New Lew, patent protection may 
be obtained for certain owe. developed varieties of Plants. 
Write for our Free book, ‘‘How To Obtain a Patent’’ and 
Record of Invention. Victor J. Evans Co., 689 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 
FLY TROUBLE SOLVED—New Invention—the fly exit. A 
metal device. Only one-half inch by two inches. Attach 
one at top of each screen and out go the flies. Easily at- 
tached. Lasts a lifetime. $1. per doz. postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Chas. L. Cassidy Co., Box 1540, Station C, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
WANTED, MEN-Women, 18-50, ‘qualify at once for steady 
government positions. Salary Range, $105-$250 month, ex- 
erience not required. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127, 
t. Louis, Mo., today. 
MINERAL INSTRUMENTS sold on full purchase price back 
guarantee if not satisfied after using them 3 days. Men- 
tion this magazine. T. D. Robinson, Box 68, Elgin, Texas 








CIDE R PRESSES— _Big and little. Electric veadside press 
$78.00. Graters, Pumps, Screens, Cloths, Racks, Bungs. 
Catalog free. Palmer Bros., Box F, Cos Gob, Conn. 





LATEST INVENTION: Concertina shee by rolls. Any- 
one can play beautiful music immediately. Free pamphlets. 
L. S. Pittle, New Bedford, Mass. 


RIC H MAN’S corn bapvester, poor man’s price—only $25 
with bundle tving attachment. Free catalog showing pic- 
tures of harvester. Process F. J. Co., Salina, Kansas 





POULTRY 








BABY CHIX-—$8 per 100 up. Thousands hatching daily. 
Fourteen breeds. Sent collect. Postpaid. Live delivery. 
Prompt shipment. Started chicks priced according to age. 
Send for folder. Schoenborn’s Ha tchery, 329 Main St., 
Hackensack, ° 


CHICKS C. O. D.—100 Rocks or Reds, $8 ; aioe. $6.50 ; 
heavy mixed, $7; light, $6. Delivery guaranteed. Feeding 
system, raising 95% to maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 93, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 





Pools and Stepping Stones 
Continued from page 9 


single stone. Concrete is the solution to 
a problem of this sort. 

The photos (page 9) show a flagstone 
walk made of concrete flagstones, and one 
of the “‘stones’”’ in the making. There are 
only six different sizes and shapes in the 
walk; it is a matter of repeating patterns. 

The first requirement is forms for mak- 
ing the “‘stones.’”’ These can be made of 
strips about 1 x 3 inches. [Sketches show- 
ing shapes and dimensions of a set of six 
“repeat” patterns can be had on request.— 
Editor.| The forms should be rigid. 

After the forms are fastened together, 
nail a strip of 22-gauge galvanized iron 
(bent into a ‘“‘wavy” shape) on the inside 
as shown in the photo. This does away 
with straight lines. 

The mix to use is 1-2!5-215. That is, 
one part gray cement, 2's of clean building 
sand, 2!'% of gravel, crushed stone or slag, 
able to pass through a %¢-inch screen. 
These are mixed dry, then moistened 
enough to make a stiff mix—stiff enough 
that a ball of the concrete as big as a 
baseball will not slump down. 


Coloring the Stones 


O get color into the stones, use lamp 
black in varying amounts, or mortar 
colors yellow, brown, red and green. The 
amount to use depends on shade desired; 
all mortar colors will be darker when they 
dry. Three pounds of lamp black per bag 
of cement gives a pleasing shade of gray. 
When the mix is moistened, tamp it 
into the forms, then smooth off the top 
with a small trowel. Lift off the form (if 
the forms are first coated with lubricating 
oil they will slip off easily), then take the 
small trowel and pat the edges to round 
off the top of the stone and smooth it. 
The stones can be sprayed with a very 
fine spray of water to remove trowel 
marks. Don’t put much water on, though; 
just a few “‘squirts’”’ from the small hand 
sprayer. Keep the stones in a shady 
place for a week or so. As soon as the 
concrete has set, cover with old sacks, kept 
moist. 
Cf 


Pull-Back on Hay=Forks 


E have recently put a contraption on 

our hay-fork that helps a lot with the 
work required to pull back the fork after 
the hay has been dumped in the mow,” 
Harlan Leach writes. ‘‘A rope is tied to 
the carriage, and then is allowed to drop 
straight down over a pulley which is fast- 
ened on a hook about seven feet out on 
the side of the barn. On the end that drops 
down is tied a 75-pound weight. The rope 
is adjusted so that the weight will not be 
raised by the lift until the fork reaches the 
track. When the fork is ready to be pulled 
back to the load, the weight aids the man 
who runs the fork. It is making the work 
about twice as easy for us.” 
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[ he Courteous Way 


Mary Blake Woodson discusses 


the compliment 


ECENTLY some one wrote me about 
the courtesy of compliments. She had 
the idea they were out of place and should 





be ignored as bad taste on the part of the | 


complimenter. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

Courteous compliments belong to polite- 
ness because they are a part of apprecia- 
tion, the oil that makes all human rela- 
tionships run more smoothly. Not gush, 
mind you. Not constant, over-done 
flattery. But sincerely gracious pleasant 
things that make the complimented one 
happier. 

To know when and how to pay compli- 
ments is a gift. 
as how to accept them simply, without 
embarrassment. This appreciation and 
the thanks for them should always be 
pleased, warm, spontaneous. To ignore a 
compliment is like a slap in the face to 
some one who is offering a friendly hand. 

Many people pay a compliment as if 
committing a mortal sin. And oh, how | 
many, which is far worse, respond as if 
guilty of something, too. Or else promptly | 
depreciate the thing complimented upon, 
under the mistaken impression it is the 
polite thing to do. A brusk compliment 
may be forgiven if apparently sincere. 
But an awkward acknowledgment can not 
because it is as]inexcusable as belittling 
any other kindness. 


The Right Type of Compliment 


HERE’S a vast difference, for instance, 

between a blunt: “That’s a pretty 
dress. Where’d you get it? What’d you 
pay for it?” and ‘‘What wonderful taste 
you have. Nobody but you could have 
chosen that dress.”” And a vast difference 
between a grumpy: “Oh, it’s just a little 
old thing I picked up,” and a simple, un- 
embarrassed: “‘Thank you. It is pretty, 
isn’t it? And who but you would have 
And certainly “Thank 


noticed it so.” 
you. I like it” or “‘I’mso glad you like it 
or think so”’ sounds better than a derisive: 


“What, this thing? Why, it’s not fit fora 
dog-fight!”’ 
casts a doubt on the good taste and inten- 
tion of the person who has graciously ex- 


But not so much a one | 


| 
| 


which is not only crude but | gas 


pressed himself, leaving him feeling cheap | 


and almost rebuked. 


Warranted Praise Doesn’t Hurt 


EVER, however, confuse compliments 

with license to make personal remarks 
which are embarrassing and always in bad 
taste. But don’t be afraid of compliments 
as compliments. Give your family the 
sort of a home where praise, rather than 
sullen, peevish nagging and faultfinding, 
are the order of the day. Compliments 
are not social breaches and won’t hurt the 
children. They will be accustomed by 
them to such gracious give and take, and 
the praise will spur them to look and be- 
have in ways to encourage more. 

The old saying of a drop of honey versus 
a barrel of vinegar applies particularly here 
so you can banish all thought, that “‘praise” 
is bad for children. Fulsome praise about 
anything and everything is, because it 
builds up over-weaning conceit, always an 
abomination. But a deserved compliment 
isn’t fulsome praise. It props up the right 
sort of ego, a very necessary part of bud- 
ding self-respect, and that precious feeling 
of well-being and well-doing. 

If you give your family that kind of 
home and your friends that kind of a 
friend, you'll very soon discover why 
compliments belong to polite social inter- 
course and good etiquette, and just why 
they are part of the thing whose sole aim 
is for more graciousness in living. 
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SAFE WAY TO EN 


CORNS 


One drop deadens pain, removes corn 
HEFE is a new and totally different way to 


remove a corn or a callus. One drop dead- 





“GETS-IT” 


ens pain. Acts like a local anaesthetic; really 
amazing. You wear tight shoes, walk, dance. 


The corn shrivels and loosens. You peel it off 
with your fingers. No more dangerous cutting. 


Works alike on any corn or callus, no matter 
how old or how painful. 
World’s 
Fastest Way 
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Washington Square, 


Do You Wear “ 


TRUSS 


= u looking for freedom from ay rings 
ard, unyielding pads? The Brooks App io. 
Rete sanitary automatic air cushion is sur- 

ht in weight, yet gently holds back the rupture 
allowing needed circulation. Allows full body freedom 
and sti ce he absolute protection. Thousands—men, 
women and children—have found greater comfort and relief 
with the vast improvement over old-style devices. Over 
3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold! Write for all the inter- 
esting facts, our liberal 10 day Trial Offer and free 
rupture book. Sent in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
194 F State St. Marshall, Mich. 


GOOD.- BYE CALLOUSES! 
Thousands Relieved U ““HAPPY-FEET 
CALLUSGO—New Scientifie discovery. aes callouses 
ainlessly. Safe, Sure, Easy touse. Results guaranteed. 35c 
ull size jar. Sent post- “paid on receipt of cash, check or M. O. 
SPECIAL FORMULA LABORATORY, 42 Broadway, » Ohio 


Are 
and 
with its 
prisingly 





Dept. L. 








| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


U.S.Soss 


lendid Salaries. Men and Women, 18-50 
ome or elsewhere. Big list of positions and 


“How to Qualify’’ mailed Free. Write 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 457-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


FT. Five Sections, Brass bound Power- 
BIG 3 TELESCOPE ful Lenses. 10 miler «. Special 
Piece for looking at the Sun, included FREE used as 
value. fostpand i. a c.0.D ibe 
T-70, Trenton, 


F 
a Microecops, Goats COMPANY, 7 


LAND OPENINGS &,“< 
North Dakota, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Improved 

farms, new land, low prices. Write for FREE 

BOOK and details. 

gE. C. LEEDY ponand 6S. a 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Make a Dollar an Hour. 


AGEN Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in al! utensils. Sample package free. 


COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Enough Hires Extract to 
make 8 BOTTLES of de- 
licious HIRES ROOT 
BEER. Just mail the 
coupon below. 








End the 

High Cc 

£ Beverages 
Change to 


ires Root Beer 











THINK of it—this delicious beverage for 
only 1'4c a bottle. What 3 saving compared 
to what you usually pay! 

A wonderful flavor—refreshing, invigor- 
ating. Yet not costly. One of the very finest 
beverages at a fraction of the usual price. 
May we prove this by sending you a free 
trial bottle of Hires Extract, from which 
you can make 8 bottles of Hires Root Beer? 

You and your family will love the dis- 
tinctive, appealing flavor of Hires Root Beer, 
its refreshing, invigorating results. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a 
full-size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 
40 bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and appetizing ingredients. Utterly 
pure—free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today, 35c in 


Canada. 


At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 








|THE CuaRrves E. Hires Company, Dept. M 
Philadelphia, Pa. (25-7 ] 

l Please send me free sample 

| of Hires Root Beer Extract 


Name 


Address 
ate t 


\city 
Please se print na name | and address plainly | 


” Canadians may ‘mail coupon to 
"The Charles E. Hives Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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| Change of Policy 


| burgh restaurant: 
| “We don’t cash 


| to.” 
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Hard and Hardest—SMALL SISTER—“‘This 
question asks what is harder than a di- 
amond. What is?’’ 

Bic BROTHER—‘‘Making the payments 
on it.” 


The Wretch—WIFEY—‘“‘There! I just 
knew that week-end guest of yours wasn’t 
to be trusted. He went off with one of 
our towels.”’ 


HussBy—“‘Oh, well, what’s a towel more 
| or less?” 
WIFEY—‘“‘A towel! it was our best 


towel, the one with ‘Hotel Ritz’ on it!’’ 


Lover of His Country—PRIVATE—“‘Sarge, 
what kind of a guy is a patriot and 
orator?”’ 

SARGE—“‘He’s the kind who’s always 
ready to lay down your life for his coun- 
Gy.” 


YES, AREN’T THEY! 
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The Professor: ‘Funny things, these 
worms !”’ 





Still Kidding McTavish—MO0orRE—“*Who 
bought the gas station? Did you hear?” 

LESSE — “ No, 
but I judge it is 

















Miss Heifer: ‘“‘Well, I declare, if Miss 
Porky hasn’t got herself one of those 
reducing machines”’ 


Ripple Design—NEAR-SIGHTED GRANDMA 
“‘Look, Grace, there’s a real old-fash- 
ioned nice girl. Her dress buttons all the 
way up the back.” 
DAUGHTER—“‘Nonsense, Mother! That’s 
her spine.” 


Unsatisfactory Home Life—MOLLIE—“ Do 
you think Emma is happily married?” 

MILLIE—‘“‘Good gracious, yes. Why, 
that girl is so happily married she has to 
go to a movie to get a good cry.’ 


Sticking to Facts—EDITOR—‘‘See here, 
Scribbler, what’s the idea of this? You 
say ‘Among the most beautiful girls at 
the ball was Horatio Q. Dinglebat.’ You 
dumb-bell! Old Dinglebat isn’t a girl, 
and besides, he owns a lotta stock in this 
newspaper.” 

SCRIBBLER—‘“‘I can’t help that, chief. 
That’s exactly where he was all even- 
ing.’ 


Tested and Proved—WILLIE—“‘Ma, if the 
baby was to swallow a tadpole, would it 
give him a big bass voice like a frog?”’ 
MoTHER—“‘Heavens, no! It would kill 
him, most likely.” 
WILLIE—“‘Oh no, 
didn’t.” 


it wouldn’t. It 





a Scotchman. 
The first thing he 
did was to take 
the ‘Free Air’ sign 
down.” 


General Agree- 
ment— BETTY — 
‘“‘Thank you, 
Daddy, for the 
teddy-bear.”’ 

Dappy — “‘Oh, 
it wasn’t very 
much.” 

BETTY — “‘No, 
that’s what I 


said to Mummy.” 


—Sign in a Pitts- 














checks. We used 


Even when farm land gets scarce, if it ever does, we can use 
the Zeppelin-silo and balloon-barn 
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Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


*‘Now that I am ridof 
my rupture and donot 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancing again. Many 
strenuous activities 
are pleasures, because 
I am not handicapped 
in tg way. My work 
is no longer a task—I 
enjoy it. Noone would 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture.’” 
This is the way 
people write us after 
ridding themselves 
of rupture by using 
STUART’S ADHE. 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS. 
Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 
success—without delay from work. 
Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 
straps, buckles or springs. Easy to apply 
economical and comfortable. 
Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send coupon today. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” anh. 


FREE / “GE ee 
po MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY = 


Plapao Laboratories, Inc., 
| 597Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE Trial Plapao and 48-page book 
on Rupture. No charge for this now or later. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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N 
Address... 





Good for You. 








Cuticura  Reteshing and p 
Shaving na 


Crean _ vicair. 


At dealer’s or sent on receipt of 35c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, 
4 Malden, Mass. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these fin, 
soothing, healing pads. Saf 

Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Scholl's 
ZiNO-PAdS ru men— 


STOPS un" 


> LUCKY TIGER, a proven germicide, 
corrects dandruffand scalpirritations. 

World’s largest seller—Money- 
Back Guarantee. Safe for adults 
and children. At all Barbers, 
Druggists and Beauty Parlors. 


LUCKY TICER 
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Can We Undersell Russia? Camera Proves the 


Continued from page 8 


farm. There are already isolated farming 
experiments, as well as farming areas of 
large extent, where wheat even at present 
prices remains a profitable crop. Down 
in the Panhandle country of Texas and 
Oklahoma there are wheat farms that 
will increase instead of reduce their acreage 
under present conditions. 
the wheat belt there are farms and farmers 
that can solve even this problem. 

This brings us back to fundamentals. 
Agriculture is made up of diverse interests. 





Scattered over | 





| No two farms or farmers are alike. Instead | 


| of an agricultural problem it is a problem 
'of individuals. Broad general advice to 
| farmers as a whole to reduce their acreage 
by a definite percentage entirely misses 
| the point. 
| The man who can meet the competition 
will continue to grow wheat; the man who 
can not will have to turn his land and his 
| effort into some direction for which he is 
| better equipped. If wise, he will do it 
before he goes broke. But before or after, 
turn he must. 

While individuals are being adjusted 
through competition into new relation- 
ships, and some, perhaps many, will reduce 
wheat acreage, others will find their way 
out by vastly increasing the production 
per unit of man-power, and decreasing the 
cost of production per unit of measure, 


collective or any other wheat-producing 
unit in the world. 


C —______ } 


Vacation Trips 


UNDREDS of letters have been re- 
ceived from readers of Mr. Raybold’s 
article in May: ‘To the Parks by Cabin.” 
It seems necessary to remind some of 
the vacation seekers that not all the 





————— — — — ~~ ~~~ J | national parks are in the Far West. New 


| England has one, the Middle West several, 
and the Middle Atlantic states two regions 
proposed as national parks. 

Other public areas open to vacation 
seekers are the national monuments and 
the many excellent state parks. Any 
questions about where to go, for a day or 
a week? 
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Stillman Co. 30 

Gets-It Co 33 
Glover, H. Clay 24 Tob. By-Prod. & Chem.. 36 

Great Northern Ry 33 
Western Cartridge Co. 35 
Handy Washer Co 31 Witte Engine Works 26 
Hanes Knit Co., P. H 29 Wrigley Jr., Wm 35 

Hires Co., Chas. E 34 
Hiscox Chem. Co 30 Young, Inc., W. F 24 


Pickle Sug. Laboratories 30 
Plapao Co. 35 


While this index is prepared with great care, we can 
not guarantee against an occasional inaccuracy or 
omission 


TERRIFIC 


SHOCK 
of Long Range 
SUPER-X .22’s 


Ordinary 


Note much weaker 
effect of bullet on 
sealed can of con- 
densed milk, com- 
pared with that of 
Super-X .22 (be- 
low). Dotted line 
shows can jumped 
barely 2feet. Photo 
taken1-10th 

after bullet hit. 







Super-X 


Dotted line shows 
how sealed can of 
condensed milk 
flew nearly 6 feet 
into air when hit! 
Can was blown 
wide open! Milk 
splattered 20 feet 
in every direction. 
Picture taken 
1-1oth second after 
bullet struck. 


ERE's PROOF of the greater destructiveness 

H of the new Super-X L. R. .22 compared 
with the harder lead bullet of an ordinary 
L. R. .22 of equal weight and similar velocity. 
A high-speed moving picture camera was used 
to record the effect of the shots upon sealed 
cans of condensed milk. 
The harder lead bullet of the ordinary cartridge 
passed right through the can with little dam- 
age and the can jumped less than 2 feet when 
hit . . . But look what happened when the 
Super-X .22 struck the can! The can jumped 
nearly 6 feet-—was blown wide open—milk 
splattered 20 feet in every direction! All due 
to the bullet's terrific speed and special compo- 
sition lead that make it flatten out and expend 
its force within the object struck. It is designed 
to do that. 


This Shock Test proves the greater stopping power of 
Super-X .22's. Ordinary .22's penetrate without expand- 
ing, often passing clear through an animal without stop- 
ping it. You need STOPPING POWER, not penetra- 
tion, for game and pest shooting . . . Super-X .22's loaded 
with Western's new Double-Action powder give you 
50° MORE POWER—26";, MORE SPEED—a louder, 
sharper CRACK! Safe to use in any standard rifle. Nickel- 
Plated shells! Lubaloycoated bullets! Greaseless! Non- 
Corrosive! Write for free, descriptive literature. 


.22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle, .22W. R. F. 
Solid or Hollow-point bullets. 


WesTERN CARTRIDGE 


ComPANY 
742 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; 
San Francisco, Cab 









Rilgiitom welts Mey Ak) 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 48-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. Afteralittleex- / 
perience, he sold : 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 

Shade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61 incash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in,addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the p geeat 
Sales gpm that our Huge Advertisin 
n, reaching 32,000, farmers an 
homes, places within car +S tit Get our prop. 
osition QUICK—CA D WEEKLY. The 
work is healthful, pane a and PROFITABLE. 
Don’ gies hbor beat you to this MON- 






















our nei 
Ey ne AKIN G OPPORTU ITY — APPLY 
» or Box S. W. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 115 Years 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 


yoo 


why nol mail this one yourselt 





® STARK NURSERIES F.J. 7-31 : 
5 Box S.W.12, Louisiana, Mo. H 
8 Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY § 
§ EACH WEEK talking to friends and peighbore ’ 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY S 3 
‘ TIME. ' 
. NNR 5 dan aac nous ab ebbaeieweenswcnt sek : 
H a SCE See Oe De ve ee : 
§ St. or R.F_D. cre eas ...State...... § 
beeeeeeseeeeeeeeaceeanassant 


KILLS 
LICE 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 





and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 


New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co “ 
1078 33rd Ave., $.£., Minncapolis, Minn. Se 


[eh AD in [0 Weeks 
Se IO ino Mec 


TALKING PICTURES 


"rid a wee Jobs, leading to salaries of 
Tomony up—in ervice Work, 

king Pictures, Wireless Oper- 
sion is already here! Soon 
a demand for Thousands of Television Experts. 


NO BOOKS — NO LESSON s 

lif; yy actual Radio, Teiew go but by 
1 Radio ovis roadcasting 
ae Heyinas t nt Ha Ii ‘or or life! intial COUPON NOW 
Rass VISION BC BOOK 
=~ ony 

ge cee pooprians Senet, & D 1-1E£ 

Hn my A TOO S. Paulina St oy Dept. B- 


es! — Radio and Television Book. This does 
not cbligate we in an 
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What young lady on what mountain-top is 
this? We don’t know her name, but the 
spot — you'll be surprised —is Coral Gables, 


Florida. Flattest of the flat at Coral Gables 


Helen Wills Moody, One of Our Folks 
Please Note in Texas saw a ten- 

nis game that was a 
tennis game. Two little colored girls, un- 
daunted by lack of the usual equipment, 
were having a highly enjoyable game. 
Over a chicken-wire fence they were 
batting a rubber ball, each with a skillet 
for a racket. 


Best Let “‘Hitch-hiking”’ season is on. 
Them Walk Motorists, do you know 

that if you pick up a 
stranger and carry him or her in your auto 


| and you have an accident, this man or 


| year, 200,000 stray 


| would involve much 


| pets, shoot the 
| tramps. 


woman can sue you for damages? Fact— 
in nearly all States. Think that over. 


These Moths Yes, they are a nuisance. 

Before putting away any 
garments, clean them thoroughly and then 
wrap in unbroken paper with naphthalene 
flakes or camphor balls. Cedar chests are 
good, as are also several commercial 
fumigants on the market. 


Good roads have made these 
markets what they are today, 
and if properly run, they are 
making money. Sell quality and do not 
misrepresent. Do not put all the big 
berries on the top. Charge more than 
wholesale prices, less than retail. This is 
vital. 


Roadside 
Markets 


The Tramp The stray and unwanted cat 
Cat is a 


prob- 
lem everywhere. In 
London, Eng., last 


cats were gathered 
up by humane or- 
ganizations and mer- 
cifully put to sleep. A 
The licensing of cats this. 


labor, but we be- 
lieve it should be 
done. License the 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- chitin 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 8 
club. 924,160 good folks have signed 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 


While we } 
think of it 


About Half of the windmills 
Windmills manufactured last year 

were sold out of the coun- 
try, and one-fourth went into the 
western and southwestern states, we 
hear. One ranch in Smith county, 
Tex., has a windmill that has been in 
use 37 years. Who knows of an older 
one still running? 


Water for Have your friends, the 
Birds birds, a safe place to drink 

and bathe, and water 
always available? In dry, hot spells, 
think of this. Lots of fledglings 
around still; don’t let the murderous 
cat get ’em. Soon the birds will begin 
molting. If you have two dollars to 
spend on a bird book, there is none 
better than Mr. Shoffner’s. Two dol- 
lars includes postage. 


The ruby is the birth- 
stone for July and it 
is one of the most 
beautiful and expensive of our pre- 
cious stones. It is supposed to bring 
a contented mind. A thousand or 
so would content us, that’s sure. 


This Month’s 
Birthstone 


Keep The average production per 

Records cow for our entire country 

is 4,600 pounds of milk. 

Records are kept of only 2's per cent. 

In Denmark, records are kept of 31 per 

cent of their dairy cows, and the average 

production per cow is 6,684 pounds of 

milk. Mighty lucky thing for some cows 
this isn’t Denmark. 


Mammy Trees Do you know what a 

“Mammy Tree” is? Seed 
trees left by a lumber company in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana are dubbed ‘““Mammy 
Trees” by the cutters, who zealously 
guard against damaging them. These trees 
are marked with a distinguishing white 
streak, and it is their seeds that will start 
a new forest. 


Spilling Salt No, we are not super- 

stitious, but when we spill 
salt, it certainly does no harm to take a 
pinch of the spilled salt and throw it over 
our left shoulder. This superstition is 
said to have originated in the celebrated 
picture of ‘“The Last Supper” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in which Judas Iscariot is repre- 
sented as overturning the salt. 


Hens, Take A trout produces an average 
Notice of 1,830 eggs annually, but 
the pace-maker of the fish 
family is the Montana grayling, which 
produces an average of 12,683 eggs every 
year. Nevertheless, these fish are de- 
creasing, so the Government is stepping in 
and hatching the eggs from these fish. In 
nature, only a small percentage of fish 
eggs hatch, but at State and Federal fish 
hatcheries, more 
than 75 per cent are 
hatched and survive. 
Great is science. 


The Child’s Birth- 


Give your children 
a corner of your 
garden for their very 
own. The child that 
hasn’t a flower bed 
or garden of his own 
is being cheated out 
of his birthright. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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» “Ll wouldnt have any stove «+ - 


but a Kitchenkook ” 


















































You. too, will prefer Kitchenkook because: 


Kitchenkook gives you the world’s hottest cook- 
ing fire; hot enough to bring two quarts 


of cold water to boiling in six minutes. Kitchen- 


kook burns with a clear blue flame; no smoke, 


Kitchenkook offers you the equivalent of city gas 


no soot, no unpleasant odor. 


service, no matter where you live. Fuel expense 


for the average family is only about $1.50a month. 


Kitchenkook is easy to operate. Just turn a valve 


and toucha match to the Instant Lighter; =<" 


in one minute all burners are ready to light like 





natural gas. Kitchenkook is endorsed for safety 


by the highest authority in the land—the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. Kitchenkooks are made in 


18 models. Here are three of the most popular. 


————, 


Lt hal = They are finished in 
P | 





beautiful, modern colors. Send for the interest- 
ing free booklet, “‘Gas Service for Every Home.” 


Use the coupon. 


AME RICAN 


KITCHENKOOK 


Economical Gas Service -for Every Home 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CoO.,, INC. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. Dept. B3, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Send full information about American Kitcuenxooxs and 
a copy of “‘Gas Service for Every Home.” 


Name 





Address 


Canadian Distributors: Generar Stee: Wares, Ltp. Branches Across Canada. 












© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 


Smoke a Fresu cigarette 








Millions of men and women are now dis- 
covering a brand new enjoyment since 


Camels adopted the new Humidor Pack. 


The mildness and the flavor of fine 
tobacco vanish when scorching or evapo- 
ration steals the natural moisture out of 


a cigarette. 


Now, thanks to the new Humidor Pack, 
Camels, wherever you find them, are al- 


ways fresh and in perfect mild condition. 







Winston-Salem, N.C. 


CAMELS 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the 
new Sanitary Package which keeps the 


dust and germs out, and keeps the flavor in. 


No harsh, dried tobacco to burn the 
throat. No peppery dust to sting delicate 
membrane—just the cool mild aroma of 


fine tobacco, properly conditioned. 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, 
switch over for just one day, then quit 


them— if you can. 


& It is the mark cf a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton — this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 

















